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During the Marian Year Read 
BOOKS ABOUT OUR LADY 


1. The Marianist Year by Peter Resch, S.M. .................... $2.00 
2. Mary in Our Life by Rev. William G. Most .................. $4.00 
3 


. Mary’s Part in Our Redemption by Canon George D. 35,00 


4. Our Lady’s Litany by A. Biskupek, S.V.D. .................... $2.75 
’ 5. The Mother of God by M. M. Philipon, O.P. ................ $3.00 
: 6. Papal Documents on Mary edited by William J. Doheney, 


pI Kaniescetiinnivinnicinssnnisididinsiieneteiteliaciaininnbabcicthlahieteienniesetdonnibinnientadl $4.00 


. A Life of Mary, Co-Redemptrix by Peter A. Resch, S.M. — 


SII nite grennicsncnb bcs uicicenmosantuekcaseacouspaceinia svc ghtaimia ened $1 


. Bernadette and Lourdes by Michel de Saint-Pierre ...... $3.50 
. Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed Virgin by A. Ver- 


SNEED, Bid. “TAD IIIB sis sissicnsssececsccccssivesssvesnnsee $7.50 
Light on the Mountain by Rev. John S. Kennedy. Story of 
I BA IG i I avian ses cs vicanvnsncisnncesescvaseccenssvensea’ $3.00 


Mary in Our Soul-Life by Raoul Plus, S.J. .................. $2.50 


Mary, My Hope by Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. pune, 
sim. leather, $2.75; blue leather, gold edge, $4.2 


The Glorious Assumption of the Mother of God J Joseph 
Duhr, S.J. $2.25 


The Rosary: Its History and Meaning by Rev. Francis William 


sdciochceuilebeiainiaiiaioapabalipeieiiiadalnia cidade diseiebiiabeiiiniiabitiiinwcdiande $3.50 

15. The Rosary in Daily Life by Rev. Francis William ........ $3.50 

16. The World’s First Love by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen ........ $1.49 

17. The Virgin Mary by Jean Guitton .................00..e $3.00 

. 18. Our Blessed Mother by Revs. Edward Leen and John Kear- 
litte adc acta tatiana iia aia $3.50 

19. Our Ledy in Our Life by M. V. Bernadot, O.P. ............ $2.75 

20. The Reed of God by Caryll Houselander ...................... $2.25 

21. We Sew Her by B. G. Sandhurst. Eyewitness accounts of Our 

, Lady’s appearances at Lourdes ................cccccescseeeeeeeeees $3.00 
. 22. The Splendor of the Rosary by Maisie Ward ................ $2.50 
23. The Sun Her Mantle by John Beevers. Account of the many 


appearances of Our Lady since St. Catherine Laboure ..$3.25 
A Woman Wrapped in Silence by Rev. John W. Lynch ..$3.50 


The Immaculate Heart by John de Marchi, 1.M.C. Authorita- 
tive story of the events at Fatima in 1917 .................. $3.50 


The Mother of Our Savior and Our Interior Life by Reginald 
I, TED... siicescsctresseresennaninnntninnncncnnsiineal $4.00 


Famous Shrines of Our Lady by H. M. Gillett. Two volumes, 


MIN: chunk cessikutsccccuspnosuccceusbunmiaeagsustatasnenauinsbnaeeeaee aceon $3.00 
Mary the Mother of Jesus by Rev. Franz Michel William $4.00 
The Mary Book edited by Frank Sheed .....................0.. $4.00 


The Meaning of Fatima by C. C. Martindale, S.J. ......$3.00 


The Imitation of Mary by Thomas a Kempis. Paper, $1.25; 
Cloth, $2.50 


Mary in the Documents of the Church by Paul F. Palmer, S. a 


Le Conquistadora by Fray Angelico Chovez ................ oe 
The Life of Mary as Seen by the Mystics by Raphael eos0 
And the Light Shines in the Darkness by J. V. Bainvel, S.J. 
The Glories of Mary by St. Alphonsus de Liguori .......... $2.00 
Mariology by M. J. Scheeben. Two volumes, each ...... $3.95 
Our Lady of Fatima by William Thomas Walsh .......... $3.00 
True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary by Louis de Mont- 
TINIE... cacseonnmaninntianiibasdiaivaiedesvnnitibiisniambdnddiinlamtuamesiatin $1.50 
To Jesus Through Mary by Mother Mary Potter .......... $2.00 
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Books by Brother Ernest, C.S.C. Ages 7 to 11 
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63. 


Make Way for Mary by Rev. James J. McNally .......... $3.25 
The Voyage to Lourdes by Alexis Carrel ....................., $1.00 
Our Land and Our Lady by Daniel Sargent ................., $3.00 
Mary and Joseph: Their Lives and Times by Rev. Denis O’Sha 
sesieelsietinsaiaeiiiesniinliciatlahealcrilsdsiiabiasitaptinsiibuiaivesindsienamiana $3.50 
Our Lady in the Modern World by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (po. 
DD  ccccesoxnscus cuscixccassasateaeti eveies aachterececneoestuwcass cece $1.50 
In Praise of Our Lady by Rev. Martin Dempsey ..........$3.25 
Talks for the Month of May by J. A. F. Nutt .............. $2.00 


Feasts of Our Lady by Rev. Arthur Tonne. Sermons ...... $2.00 


MARY BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


The r ramen of Fatima by John de Marchi, |.M.C. Ages 
i EE ERENT eo en $2.00 
at Children of La Salette by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Ages 
REIL cpicesdsb ckisidliabeiliaiodia diaittoaetiaaadilisdarengeiiadleansaiamnaall $2.50 
Our Lady’s Slave by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Ages 12-16 
scnahilinaesibediadeeadatenedies teididadseididaleniiialanimaciatiiaaieiadstaudeibe sean $2.50 


br Children of Fatima by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Ages 10- 
00 


Our Lady of Springtime by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, = 


Poetry for children Tom G 00 FS. ....i..ccccccevccsecosssscensess $1.2 

The Story of Mary, the Mother of Jesus by Catherine al 
PR III concer ncdnnescovsnbn cc clocunssvstn duc vaniaaciasSoueeaeee $2.50 
Days of Praise for Mary Our Mother by Catherine Beebe, 
I MO ID ini iccccencccicoeasidunddceniapavedicinsecedamcuall $1.00 
The Simple Story of the Blessed Virgin by Robert Bastin, 
OR: MIRNIIPOD iss ch scasvacndescisaciacasansesansineentemsnie $1.75 
The Rosary: The Joyful Mysteries by Elizabeth Wansbrough. 
II i585 05 caso don aswedir thaigiidatnsecwayiasenneted re San $2.25 


Our Lady Comes to Lourdes .....000.0.000.00..ccccccccccceeeeeees $2.00 
Our Lady Comes to Paris (Miraculous Medal) .......... $2.00 
Our Lady Comes to La Salette .......0..000...0..ccceee $2.00 
Our Lady Comes to Banneux ............0..00...0..ccccceeeeee ees $2.00 
Our Lady Comes to Guadalupe ...................0....00000..... $2.00 
Our Lady Comes to Fatima .......00..000..0..cccccceeccceeecceees $2.00 


Prices subject to change without notice 








THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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John LaFarge 


THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 


An inspiring American autobiography 


“Famous and beloved as priest, scholar, editor and champion of 


racial equality. ... The Manner Is Ordinary is a wonderfully read- 
able work.”—N.Y. Times 
“Luminous ... were one to choose a word to characterize Father 


LaFarge’s writing it might be serenity, contagious serenity.” 
— JOSEPH M. EGAN, Catholic Book Club News 


“A valuable citizen, Father LaFarge, whose uncommonly interest- 
ing life has made an uncommonly interesting book.” — JOHN 
HuTcHEns, N.Y. Herald Tribune $4.75 


Thomas Merton 


THE LAST OF THE FATHERS 


The eighth centenary of the death of St. Bernard in his Trappist 
monastery of Clairvaux inspired a recent encyclical, which Thomas 
Merton considers “one of the most interesting and significant docu- 
ments issued by His Holiness.” To give the message the attention 
he feels it deserves, Father Merton has written this book as a study 
of both Saint Bernard and the encyclical. The biographical details 
of Bernard’s life as preacher and saint are considered, as are his 
writings; Father Merton also provides a brilliant analysis and trans- 
lation of the encyclical. Coming June 3. $3.50 


Francis X. Weiser 
THE EASTER BOOK 


“A companion volume to the same author’s popular and successful 
Christmas Book . . . and equally satisfying. In addition to discuss- 
ing the religious aspects of the season, the author relates Easter to 
pagan and Jewish observances that preceded it, to folk legends 
and practices, and he explains the many Easter traditions relating 
to flowers, food, music and social customs. ... There are attractive 
illustrations by Robert Frankenberg, no little amount of humor 
and a surprising amount of information packed into this well writ- 
ten little book.”—-N.Y. Times Book Review. Illustrated. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


















New Books 



















: The Lady and the Sun 


: By Elizabeth Dockman—A new, first 
novel, based on the wondrous hap- 
’ Ppenings at Fatima. The author shows 
a masterful grasp of her subject and 
her vigorous style is studded with 
vivid details and excellent character- 
izations. By using the novel form she 
has been able not only to present the 
true story of Fatima, but also to en- 
hance its significance by setting it 
; against its proper historical back- 
F ground. $4.00 

















The Path to the Heights 


By Raoul Plus, S.J.—In this, his elev- 
i enth book on the spiritual life, Father 
‘ Plus vividly compares life on earth to 
the rigors of mountain climbing, and 
forcefully shows that Christ Himself 
is the one mountain that dominates 
all history and that should continually 
draw us on through life. $2.75 



















The Legacy of Luther 


By Ernst Walter Zeeden—An impor- 
‘ tant and scholarly work in which the 
‘ author traces the many divergent 
trends in the development of Luth- 
eranism. Using many original Protes- 
tant sources he provides a realistic 
and authentic view on certain aspects 
of European thought and mood dur- 
ing three centuries of Lutheranism. 
$3.50 




















Handbook to the Life and 
Times of St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross 


By E. Allison Peers—An indispensa- 
ble volume for all those seriously in- 
terested in the history of the Carmel- 
ite Reform and the events, person- 
ages and places closely connected 
with the writings and lives of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 
$3.50 























Order and Law 


By Aegidius Doolan, O.P.—A wel- 
come and capable interpretation of 
the social teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, dealing with the order of 
the universe and the rule of law. Fa- 
ther Doolan gives a thorough and ex- 
y haustive consideration to law and its 
4 various ramifications. He also treats 
in great detail the old question of pri- 
vate property, showing that the con- 
cept of the eternal and natural law is 
essentially Christian in character. The 
'e, whole work is very much down to 
earth and makes for easy reading. 
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STOP! 

Editor: There is a writer in your magazine 
who seems to be a regular contributor. He 
writes the page entitled “Stop Pushing!” Me- 
thinks he should take his own advice and stop 
pushing a pen and get between the handles 
of a wheelbarrow. Or to change the metaphor, 
let him lay down his pen and take up a 
spade. He would be more at home handling 
that instrument of labor than laboring to fill 
a page of pifHle. 

In the issue of March I take him to task 
for pompously predicating his opinions of the 
“10 worst books of the year.” Now I don’t 
know what qualifications a man with the 
name of Dan Herr has to entitle him to be 
judge and jury of the literary output of the 
world in the past year of grace, but I do pro- 
test with all my energy against the hodge- 
podge of condemnation that he hands out on 
at least one book that has been adjudged by 
no less an authority than Rev. John S. Ken- 
nedy, the dean of Catholic reviewers, as a 
work that will be read 100 years hence along- 
side the classic Seven Storey Mountain. I re- 
fer to Gary MacEoin’s biographical volume, 
Nothing Is Quite Enough. If Mr. Herr was 
as competent in the use of his native tongue 
as Mr. MacEoin is in four modern languages, 
he might be wise enough to withhold his 
judgment on the merits of a work that has 
reached the very summit of literary greatness. 
But when he lumps together such disparate 
works as The Irish and Catholic Power, Noth- 
ing Is Quite Enough, Few Are Chosen, etc., 
there is a strong suspicion that he was taxed 
to find a topic for his monthly article and he 
had a brain wave at the last minute. . . 

J. ScANLEY 
Douglas, Ariz. 


LIBRARY SELECTION 


Editor: I am renewing my subscription to 
Books on Trial and have debated with myself 
on subscribing for the public library in town. 
When I read the monthly additions to this 
library and others I am depressed by the flood 
of books that show little purpose or selection. 
At best there are a number of books that are 
technical and entertaining. Librarians and 
purchasing agents have declared their desire 
to meet if possible the requests of the reading 
citizens. Because there are few Catholics who 
give voice to reading tastes and desires libraries 
are not purchasing a fair proportion of Chris- 
tian and Catholic works. I believe a few Cath- 
olics in every town and city could make up 
for the listlessness of so many of our people 
by subscribing to Books on Trial for the local 





public library. Many of the non-Catholic per 

sonnel of the public libraries are appreciatiye 

of the best offerings of our Catholic Writers 
Rev. Wituiam P. Facciut 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


NEW ACQUAINTANCE 


Editor: I made my acquaintance with Books 
on Trial through your March issue. . . . ] wa 
especially impressed by the articles by Don 
Hubert Van Zeller and John Beevers in tha 
issue. This is Catholic writing at its best, |; 
is an immense relief to be able to read a lit 
erary magazine at once so thoroughly Catholic 
and thoroughly critical. 

CuiFForD STEveEns 

Conception, Mo. 


THERESE NEUMANN 


Editor: The review of Rev. Paul Siwek’s new 
book, The Riddle of Konnersreuth, (Books 
on Trial, March) has just been brought to 
my attention. I am wondering if Father Siwek 
has ever visited Therese Neumann? I cannot 
believe so, as I am positive that any one who 
has been present during the hours of agony 
of this holy soul, when she suffered the tor 
ments of the Passion of the Blessed Lord and 
Saviour, can possibly doubt the sanctity of 
this servant of God! She has converted thou- 
sands who have visited her, and brought com- 
fort and consolation to other thousands. 

All she wishes is to be let alone. Why must 
she be torn threadbare, either for gain, or to 
be used as a specimen for dissection to prove 
a scientific principle? Fortunately, being a 
true and faithful “Child of God,” trusting 
and obeying Him implicitly, she pays abso 
lutely no attention to calumny and falsehoods 
and only prays for those who vilify her. 

While president of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae (1930-1934), I 
visited Therese Neumann in 1933, and again 
in 1934. . . . At the request of the Paulist 
Press my pamphlet “Visits to Therese New 
mann” was written. I presented the manu 
script and copyright to the Paulist Press and 
since its publication it has remained among 
their “best-sellers.” I have been favored with 
many proofs of Therese’s supernatural powers 
since its publication. 

EvizasetH M. BreNNAN 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


SPARE COPY WANTED 


Editor: We are in need of a copy of the Oc 
tober-November, 1949, issue of Books on Trial 
(Volume VIII, No. 4) to complete our fie. 
Since you are unable to supply back copies 
of this particular issue, we would appreciate 
your inserting a notice requesting any reader 
with a spare copy of that issue to send it to 
our library. Thank you. 

Betry Dettus, Librarian 

Bellarmine College 

Louisville 5, Kentucky 


Contributions to the “Letters” column are it 
vited. A year’s penny wn to Books on Trial 
will be sent to any address designated by the 


Cor 








writer for every letter printed. 
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Contemporary Catholic Writing 


Apologetics 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


— CLASSICAL 
method of apolo- 
getics starts out with 
the usual Thomis- 
tic proofs for the 
existence of God. 
Thence it proceeds 
to demonstrate the 
necessity of revela- 
tion and finally es- 
tablishes the histor- 
ic fact that Jesus 
Christ, as God’s legate, founded the 
Catholic Church. 

Today unfortunately the rational ar- 
guments for the existence of God seem 
to possess little probative power. As Fa- 
ther Vincent Turner, S.J., says in a re- 
cent article in the Dublin Review: “Tra- 
ditional theistic argument no longer cuts 
any ice. Even people who may not find 
any logical flaw in it yet confess that it 
has no bite.” The modern man is ready, 
willing and anxious to do almost any- 
thing but engage in a process of abstract 
thinking. 

While the classical method of apolo- 
getics still holds the field, there is an 
ever-growing tendency on the part of 
contemporary apologists to meet the 
challenge of a sensate, non-rational au- 
dience by offering proofs and suasions 
of a psychological or sociological nature. 
They feel that the factual situation must 
be faced no matter how much we de- 
plore it. In his Revolt Against Reason, 
Amold Lunn points out that whereas 
the Victorian atheist used reason in his 
attempts to confute Christianity, the 
modern atheist invents pretexts for not 
arguing. For he knows he is off his 
home-field when he plays against ra- 
tional arguments: he is at home in de- 
teminism, claiming that even our 
thoughts are determined for us by her- 
edity, environment and economic pres- 
sure. It is useless therefor to tender ra- 
tional arguments to a man who is con- 
vinced the mind itself is non-rational. 
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John B. Sheerin 


Bishop Sheen, in his writings as well 
as in his TV work, exemplifies the psy- 
chological approach to inquirers. He ad- 
mits that the arguments from order, mo- 
tion, contingency, etc., can convince an 
adversary who is reasonably sane but he 
maintains that modern man is terribly 
confused. “Because our apologetic litera- 
ture has missed this point, it is about 
fifty years behind the times. It leaves 
the modern soul cold, not because its 
arguments are unconvincing but be- 
cause the modern soul is too confused to 
grasp them.” In his Peace of Soul, Bish- 
op Sheen hammers away at the funda- 
mental apologetic principle that modern 
man must be brought to God through 
a realization that only He can release 
man from his inner turmoil, anguish 
and unhappiness. 

Besides this psychological method, 
there is also the sociological approach. 
From the beginnings of Christianity, we 
have been told of the need of good ex- 
ample in the apostolate: the Christian 
must be the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world. Father Walter Far- 
rell, O.P., developed this idea in an ar- 
ticle first appearing in The Thomist and 
reprinted in Techniques for Convert- 
Makers (Sept., 1952). Herein he wrote 
that the modern apostle faces a stern- 
er task than confronted the original 
Twelve because so many non-believers 
today doubt the possibility of final truth 
or the fact of moral obligation. Hence, 
he declared, the life-exposition tech- 
nique becomes indispensable. The non- 
Catholic feels that the Church is inac- 
cessible and so the modern apostle must 
make a vivid portrayal of Christ’s mes- 
sage by living out an exemplary life of 
extraordinary sanctity in the market- 
place, in the union halls, wherever men 
gather and work and talk. Such was 





Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., is the 
Editor of The Catholic World. 


and is the light of Christ shed abroad 
by Dorothy Day as we can see from her 
Long Loneliness, her autobiography. 
The French apologists take the find- 
ings of religious sociologists and apply 
them to the task of evangelizing France, 
especially the dechristianized industrial 
districts of large cities. Witness the pas- 
toral letters of Cardinal Suhard and 
works such as Revolution in a City Par- 
ish by the Abbe G. Michonneau. 
French apostles aim to take Catholic 
thought out of the “laboratory” and 
make it “incarnate” in the world. They 
insist that the priest give the people a 
vision of Christ “present in the world.” 
These French convert-workers are usual- 
ly not interested in individual conver- 
sions but rather in the task of Christian- 
izing the milieu of the workers and thus 
preparing the ground for future large- 
scale conversions. French apologetic 
methods and theories have had only a 
slight influence on American convert- 
work, and it is probable that even this 
will diminish due to the eclipse of the 
French “priest-worker” movement. 


WOULD LIKE to cite some outstand- 

ing examples of the various ap- 
proaches to the apologetic problem. To 
begin with, there are many excellent 
works reflecting the classical, intellec- 
tual approach. In his Testimonial to 
Grace, Avery Dulles gives a soul-stirring 
account of his progress from material- 
istic atheism to Catholicism by way of 
philosophy and the grace of God. He 
searched first for sound philosophical 
values and then found the pearl of great 
price. Somewhat similar in its essentially 
intellectual character was Herbert Ells- 
worth Cory’s pursuit of the gleam. For 
many years he was a vague Congrega- 
tionalist, later an agnostic humanist and 
liberal Marxist. He severely excluded 
emotion from his search and in his 
Emancipation of a Free-thinker showed 
that an agnostic can begin his quest at 
a secular university, concern himself 
only with factual evidence, and finally 
succeed in silencing all doubts. One 
tenth of this volume is autobiography, 
the rest is exposition. 

The Unknown God is Alfred Noyes’ 
record of his religious career. It led him 
from agnosticism to a happy acceptance 
of Christian faith. The author has fer- 
vor, clarity and is specially perceptive 
in his analysis of the foibles of agnostic- 

(Continued on page 317) 
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A Personal Book List 


One Reader's Best 


By LOUIS HASLEY 


I AM NOT what is commonly called a 
“great reader’—that is, I read neither 
omnivorously nor rapidly. But ever since 
my freshman year in college nearly 
three decades ago, when there opened 
for me a new world, I have been on the 
trail of books. My motto, when I have 
not been drawn aside from it by duty 
or dereliction, is that found in Abbe 
Dimnet’s The Art of Thinking: “DO 
NOT READ GOOD BOOKS-life is 
too short for that-READ ONLY THE 
BEST.” 

In presenting my personal judgment 
of the books I have read that are super- 
lative in certain classifications, I hope I 
will not be put down as merely another 
American indulging a weakness for su- 
perlatives. Being interested in the qual- 
ity of what I read, I wish to believe that 
my reader may also be one who reads, 
not to kill time, but to make it live. 
But please remember: these judgments 
(though often sharing the preference of 
experts) are not dogmatic assertions that 
these books are the “-est”—only that in 
my judgment they are. The reader may 
enjoy a different preference. 


Greatest book: The Bible 

Most useful book: The dictionary 

Greatest poem: The Divine Comedy, by 
Dante Aligheri 

Book that most readily engages my imag- 
ination: A world atlas 

Greatest novel by an American: Moby- 
Dick, by Herman Melville 

Greatest novel of the sea: Moby-Dick, 
by Herman Melville 

Greatest account of a conversion: Apolo- 
gia Pro Vita Sua, by John Cardinal 
Newman 

Greatest English historical novel: Henry 
Esmond, by William Makepeace 
Thackeray 

Funniest essay: “The Family Which 
Dwelt Apart,” by E. B. White 

Best humor in English: The Canter- 
bury Tales, by Geoffrey Chaucer 
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Acutest critique on the novel: The 
Twentieth Century Novel, by Joseph 
Warren Beach 

Greatest American elegy: “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,” by 
Walt Whitman 

Greatest twentieth century novel: Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter, by Sigrid Undset 

Most interesting travel book: The Inno- 
cents Abroad, by Mark Twain 

Most exasperating travel book: The In- 
nocents Abroad, by Mark Twain 

Greatest American play: Strange Inter- 
lude, by Eugene O’Neill 

Best dramatically executed novel: Brigh- 
ton Rock, by Graham Greene 

Most compelling dramatic tragedy: King 
Lear, by William Shakespeare 


Most meaningful English poem: Ham- 
let, by William Shakespeare 

Must human English novel: David Cop- 
perfield, by Charles Dickens 

Most useful book on theology for lay- 
men: Theology and Sanity, by F. J. 
Sheed 

Greatest eighteenth century novel: Tom 
Jones, by Henry Fielding 

Greatest novel: The Brothers Karama- 
zov, by Fyodor Dostoyevsky 

Funniest American short story: “The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” by 
James Thurber 

Acutest appraisal of the Church today: 

_ Growth or Decline, by Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard 

Best American picaresque novel. Huck- 
leberry Finn, by Mark Twain 

Greatest war novel: War and Peace, by 
Leo Tolstoy 

Greatest historical novel: 
Peace, by Leo Tolstoy 


War 


and 





Louis Hasley is a Professor of English 
at the University of Notre Dame and 
the Director of the Notre Dame Writ- 
ers’ Conference, 


Wittiest English novel of manner: 
Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Auste 

Most harrowing novel: The Wom 
Who Was Poor, by Leon Bloy 

Most stimulating outdoor book: Wg. 
den, by Henry David Thoreay 

Most exotic book: The Arabian Nighis 
_Entertainment 

Most ingenious satire: Gulliver's Tray. 
els, by Jonathan Swift 

Most compassionate novel about a prieg: 
The Diary of a Country Priest, by 
Georges Bernanos ) 

Greatest child’s book: Alice in Wonder. 
land, by Lewis Carroll 

Best novel of war psychology: The Red 
Badge of Courage, by Stephen Crane 






Best novel of pioneer hardships: Giants 
in the Earth, by O. E. Rolvaag 

Most realistic novel about a priest: The 
Power and the Glory, by Graham 
Greene 

Best satire of “Bahston”: The Late 
George Apley, by John P. Marquand 

Best American epic poem: John Brown's 
Body, by Stephen Vincent Benet 

Wittiest comedy: The Importance of 
Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde 

Greatest poems in English by a Cath- 
olic priest: Poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins 

Greatest book of essays: Essays of Elia, 
by Charles Lamb 

Best American sonnet group: “Divina 
Commedia,” by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

Most artistic novel: The Ambassadors, 
by Henry James 

Best rectory (Anglican) novel: Bar 
chester Towers, by Anthony Trollope 

Best rectory (Catholic) short stories: 
The Prince of Darkness and Other 
Stories, by J. F. Powers 


Best animal story: The Call of the Wild, 
by Jack London 
Most breath-taking book of poems: The 
Collected Poems of Emily Dickinson 
Best American book-length narrative 
poem: Tristram, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 
Most disappointing autobiography: Aw 
tobiography, by G. K. Chesterton 
C“Sacrilege!” ) 
Most exciting work of literary scholar- 
ship: The Road to Xanadu, by John 


Livingston Lowes 









Best American nature poems: Collected 
Poems of Robert Frost 


Best book of American folk-poetry: The 
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People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg 

Most indispensable work of Christian 
thought: Summa Theologica, by St. 
Thomas Aquinas 

Rest industrial poetry: Smoke and Steel, 
by Carl Sandburg 

Best inter-related fictional sketches: The 
Friendly Persuasion, by Jessamyn 
Wert 

Createst war story: The Iliad, by Homer 

Greatest adventure story: The Odyssey, 
by Homer 

Best theological novel: The Heart of 
the Matter, by Graham Greene 

Best novel on conflict of the genera- 
tions: Fathers and Sons, by Ivan 
Turgenev 

Best English lyric poems of last two 
decades: Collected Poems, by Dylan 
Thomas 

Most enchanting literary history: The 
Flowering of New England, by Van 
Wyck Brooks 

Best novel about teen-agers: Seventeen, 
by Booth Tarkington 

Greatest autobiography: The Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine 


Most egotistical autobiography: The 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 

Most over-rated novel: The Vicar of 
Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith 

Most neglected allegory: The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, by John Bunyan 

Best religious landscape: Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, by Willa Cather 

Most tempestuously romantic novel: 
Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronte 

Most humorous novel: Pickwick Papers, 
by Charles Dickens 

Best novel of guilty love: Anna Kare- 
nina, by Leo Tolstoy 

Best book on the responsibilities of the 
Christian novelist: God and Mam- 
mon, by Francois Mauriac 

Best novel about a social climber: Van- 
ity Fair, by William Thackeray 

Most dashing action story: Taras Bulba, 
by Nicholai V. Gogol 

Most valuable book of literary theory: 
Poetics, by Aristotle 

Best realistic domestic novel: The Old 
Wives’ Tale, by Arnold Bennett 

Most powerful fictional study of greed: 
McTeague, by Frank Norris 

Most bitterly ironic novel (dead-heat): 

Jude the Obscure, by Thomas Hardy; 

Pierre, or the Ambiguities, by Her- 

man Melville 














Best business-background novel: Bud- 


denbrooks, by Thomas Mann 
May, 1954 
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Best American business-background nov- 
el: Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis 

Best Oriental novel: The Good Earth, 
by Pearl Buck 

Funniest book of non-fiction: With 
Malice Toward Some, by Margaret 
Halsey 

Novel with most sinister suspense: Vie- 
tory, by Joseph Conrad 

Best book on liberal education: The 
Idea of a University, by John Car- 
dinal Newman 


Best American novel with colonial back- 
ground: The Scarlet Letter, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne 

Most rhapsodic novel: Look Homeward, 
Angel, by Thomas Wolfe 

Most difficult novel: Ulysses, by James 
Joyce 

Best novel about an English sportsman: 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, by 
Siegfried Sassoon 

Best novel about an American sports- 
man: Alec Maury, Sportsman, by 
Caroline Gordon 

Best novel about “poor-whites”: The 
Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck 

Greatest psychological crime novel: 
Crime and Punishment, by Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky 

Most brilliant critical analysis of fiction- 
al art: The Art of the Novel, by 
Henry James 

Best book of poems about youth: A 
Shropshire Lad, by A. E. Housman 

Most poetic nature treatment in fiction: 
Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson 


Funniest book of verse: Hard Lines, by 
Ogden Nash 

Most stimulating book of philosophy: 
The Republic, by Plato 

Best book about American humor: Amer- 
ican Humor, by Constance Rourke 

Best collection of American humor: A 
Sub-Treasury of American Humor, by 
E. B. and Katharine S. White, editors 

Most stimulating book of social analysis: 
Past and Present, by Thomas Carlyle 

Greatest satirical romance: Don Quixote, 
by Miguel de Cervantes 

Most fascinating account of literary in- 
trigues: Ancestor’s Brocades, by Mil- 
liscent Todd Bingham 

Most powerful American narrative 
poem: Cawdor, by Robinson Jeffers 

Most erudite poem: The Waste Land, 
by T. S. Eliot 

Best American poetic drama: Winter- 
set, by Maxwell Anderson 
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Why Did “They” 
Shoot Pvt. Slovik? 


Tue Execurion oF Private Stovix, by 
William Bradford Huie. 247 pp. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce - Little, 
Brown. $3.50, cloth. New American 
Library. 35c, paper. 


Reviewed by Hon. Roger J. Kiley 


“They're not shooting me for deserting 
the United States Army. . . . They're 
shooting me for the bread and chewing 
gum I stole when I was twelve years 
old.” These were about the last words 
spoken by Eddie Slovik to a human be- 
ing. An instant later he gained the “dis- 
tinction” of being the first U.S. soldier 
since 1864 executed for desertion. 

This book is the “true story” of Ed- 
die’s execution. The author repeatedly 
asks whether Eddie spoke the truth in 
those last words. The reader is left to 
answer the question. 


The author, an ex-soldier and a jour- 
nalist, has done a neat job of reporting 
the tragic story of Eddie Slovik’s life 
and death. He selected his witnesses to 
report fairly each relevant stage of Ed- 
die’s unhappy home life, his youthful 
crime and punishment, his military. serv- 
ice and his trial and conviction. The 
story is based on statements of fact and 
opinion from Eddie’s widow and the 
several civilians and soldiers who were 
influential actors in the tragedy. The 
statements, and author’s interpretation 
of them, present a relatively complete 
story and basis upon which the reader 
can answer the author's question. There 
is reasonable objectivity, a minimum of 
sentimentality and the book drags only 
through Eddie’s letters from camp. 

“They” took Eddie from Antoinette, 
his wife and an expectant mother. In 
France he deserted, was tried and con- 
victed by a nine man military court and 
sentenced to death. The conviction was 
affirmed on appeal, and finally clemency 
was denied by Ike. Execution followed 
in January, 1945. 

Eddie never dreamed he would suffer 
more than a short sentence for his deser- 
tion. The men who tried him convicted 
him under the belief that, according to 
usual practice, he would never be ex- 
ecuted. There were 40,000 deserters, 
forty-eight were similarly sentenced and 
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none had been executed. Why did 
“they” execute Eddie? 

Statements of one of the men who 
convicted him and the opinion of the 
able lawyers who reviewed his convic- 
tion indicate that his “criminal record” 
in Michigan marked him as a fit in- 
strument for deterring other potential 
deserters in the “static war.” Some de- 
serter had to be executed, in the cir- 
cumstances, out of military necessity; 
Eddie was the most appropriate victim. 
He committed an offense punishable by 
death and was not given clemency be- 
cause the “record” differentiated him. 
He took the calculated risk that he 
could desert, get away from the shoot- 
ing, serve a few years and go back to 
Antoinette, whom he called the “only 
break I ever got.” He lost. Eddie was 
an official coward, but he died bravely. 

The average judge and lawyer read- 
ing this book will wonder whether Ed- 
die’s treatment by Michigan courts 
could not have been less harsh. I think 
too that the average civil judge and law- 
yer, unacquainted with military trial 
procedures, will be surprised at the 
hasty procedure and brief trial, and that 
Eddie’s defender before the military 
court was not a lawyer. They probably 
will be shocked to read that no plea or 








Eddie Slovik: The first U.S. soldier 
executed for desertion since 1864 


argument was made at the trial in fj 
die’s behalf. They will be saddened , 
see what an influence Eddie’s “criming 
record,” introduced for the first time 
appeal, played in his execution. | a 
sure that they will be glad to leam ¢ 
the establishment since World War | 
of a civilian Court of Military Apped 
to which cases like Eddie’s may be a 
pealed. 

When I began this book, I wondere 
why the author wrote the story. Now] 
think he should be congratulated {oy 
giving us this opportunity of seeing 
starkly the operation of “military jy 
tice” and of reflecting upon its neces 
sity and effectiveness. 


Wife Tells of Husband's 
Recovery from Insanity 


Tue Cuiirr’s Epce, by Marie Hackett 
McGraw-Hill. 245 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mary Dufty Maino 

Once upon a time a poet wrote that the 

figure of a poem was like that of love 

“It begins in delight, and ends in wis 

dom.” So Paul and Marie Hackett be 

gan their marriage with delight and im- 

plicit trust in their love for one another. 

Their wisdom was achieved only afte 

living through what has been known ss 

the living death, the loss of sanity. 

The Cliff's Edge, by Marie Hacket 
is the story of her husband Paul, his 
mental break-down, and its eventual 
cure, brought about by the grace of 

God, the skill of understanding phys: 

cians, and the faith, hope and love of 

his wife and their three children. Much 
more than that, it is the wonderful love 
story of two people who groped theit 
way through the blindness of their early 
love for one another, to the mature ur 
derstanding and deep love that can come 
only through shared adversity. 

There are many who will say that 

Marie Hackett should have seen the ab 

normalities in her husband’s conduc 

long before she did. She admits this, and 
is honest enough to view her own pet 
sonality realistically, and see that she 
failed in understanding, where so many 

do, because of selfishness. But when, 4 

a wife, she faced the fact that her hus 

band was desperately ill, and in need o 

treatment, she accepted the situation, 

and became the source of strength and 
courage he needed. 

There are today many other men and 
women who find themselves faced with 
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the same problems as the Hacketts. The 
ultimate solution to the cure of mental 
disease has not been given us, either by 
medicine or psychotherapy, but stories 
like The Cliff's Edge will do much to 
eliminate the ignorance and superstition 
that surround the ill ones and their 
families. The borderland that separates 
the psychotic from the neurotic may be 
dificult for the layman to discern, as 
well as for the psychiatfist to probe, but 
it is one that must be faced realistically 
by all human beings. The body-soul 
combination that is man may become 
diseased and worn in the faculties of 
intellect and will, just as much as 
those of digestion or respiration. 

Marie and Paul Hackett have done 
their best to prove that love of God and 
spouse is important in curing the sick 
mind as well as the sick body. They 
both grew closer to God and to each 
other in the process. It is to be hoped 
that their love story, The Cliff's Edge, 
will bring many to a similar realization. 
It is an interesting story, simply and 
beautifully told. The power of its re- 
straint and understatement deserves a 
wide and thoughtful reading by all stu- 
dents of life. 


The “Impressive Ruin” 
As It Stands Today 


Tue CatHotic Cuurcu 1n Wor.p Ar- 
FAIRS, edited by Waldemar Gurian 
and M. A. Fitzsimons. University of 
Notre Dame Press. 420 pp. $4.25. 
Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 

In this work, one of the International 
Studies of the Committee of Interna- 
tional Relations of the University of 
Notre Dame, a group consisting of six- 
teen American and European scholars, 
each an expert in his field, surveys the 
position of the Catholic Church in the 
world today, endeavors to point out the 
strength and weakness of the position, 
and gives some idea of what may lie 
ahead. 

The introductory essay by co-editor 
Waldemar Gurian, contrasts the posi- 
tion held by the Church today, when 
her warnings and teachings are received 
with a degree of respect, to the position 
occupied by the. Church of the nine- 
teenth century when she was contempt- 
uously characterized by Protestant theo- 
logian and sociologist Ernst Troeltsch as 
an impressive ruin surviving from the 


Middle Ages. 
May, 1954 


John Courtney Murray, S.J., in an 
essay entitled “On the Structure of the 
Church-State Problem,” writes a learned 
dissertation on the relationship of 
Church and State through the ages, 
pointing out how the Church has ever 
adapted herself to the ever-changing 
forms of government. Father Murray af- 
firms that the Church’s course in our age 
was set by Leo XIII with his emphasis 
on the broader concept of the Church 
and human society rather than the more 
limited one of Church and State. This 
emphasis, made necessary by the totali- 
tarian political philosophies, points the 
way to the development of existing con- 
cepts by Catholic theologians. The doc- 
trines held on the union of Church and 
State by the theologians of the ancien 





regime are, in our day, obsolete, Father 
Murray maintains. A new doctrine must 
be evolved to meet the new issues. 

“Papal Diplomacy” by Edward L. 
Heston describes the functions of the 
Church’s Foreign Office through which 
the Pope deals with sovereigns and gov- 
ernments; while “The Popes and Peace 
in the Twentieth Century” by Msgr. 
Harry Koenig details some of the efforts 
and accomplishments of the Office in 
our time. 

In “Democracy and the Catholic 
Church” Oskar Bauhofer maintains that 
the Catholic Church has a more valid 
claim to be recognized as the true moth- 
er of democracy than has any Protestant 
sect or Protestantism as a whole. And 
Yves R. Simon spells out what true 
democracy is in his essay “The Doc- 
trinal Issue Between the Church and 
Democracy.” The historical background 





for these claims is given by Heinrich 
Rommen in “The Church and Human 
Rights,” which depicts the Church as 
the champion of human liberty from 
Peter to Pius XII. 

Karl Thieme, in his examination of 
present-day Protestantism on the con- 
tinent finds that those churches which 
have preserved a belief in the divinity 
of Christ are, in all other matters too, 
approaching ever nearer the Catholic 
position, giving reason for renewed hope 
in the fulfillment of Christ’s prophecy 
that “there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” And in a survey of the mis- 
sion field G. Naidenoff, S.J., shows what 
is being done by the Church of our 
time in partibus infidelium. 

Essays IX to XVI inclusive report on 


/ 


Waldemar Gurian and M. A. Fitzsimons: A view of the Church today and tomorrow 


the state of the Church in Western 
Europe and the Americas. Otto B. Roe- 
gele reports on Germany; Adrian Dan- 
sette on France; Michele Frederico 
Sciacca on Italy; Rafael Calvo Serer on 
Spain; M. A. Fitzsimons on England; 
Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., and Aaron 
I. Abell on the United States. And the 
survey of the Church in Latin America 
is made by Peter Masten Dunne, S.]. 
This is a splendid book for all Cath- 
olics who would like a bird’s eye view 


of half a world. 


Paradox of India 
Tuts Is InNpia, by Santha Rama Ran. 
Harper. 155 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


The age, wealth, vastness and diversity 
of India’s culture, spread on every page 


of this book, will delight and amaze the 
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reader. The paradox that is India, eter- 
nally puzzling, is somewhat less so after 
one has been introduced to the maze of 
conflicting ideas from which India has 
emerged. The half-truths which form 
the picture of India in most western 
minds vanish in the clear light of Miss 
Rau’s presentation of her country, her 
explanation of its art, architecture, his- 
tory, religions, legends, customs, foods 
and even dress. 

Malabar she chooses as her favorite 
part of India since she prefers the sea 
to desert or mountains. Malabar, we 
learn, is famous for its beautiful women 
and for one of the few remaining ma- 
triarchial systems in the world. In Ma- 
dras we meet great mathematicians, mys- 
tics, musicians and learn of Hindu or- 
thodoxy and strong sense of caste, which 
divides intricately into subcastes de- 
manding distinctions and privileges. 

A variation of the “dude ranch” va- 
cation idea may appeal to some who 
visit north India. For two thousand dol- 
lars one may live in luxury for two 
weeks at a Cooch Behar palace, eat 
meals with His Highness if he is in 
residence, go on a tiger hunt riding in 
traditional state howdahs on trained ele- 
phants. Liquor, cigarettes and taxidermy 
costs are not included in the fee. 

This Is India is a delightful book. The 
writing is sprightly and graceful, and 
eight pages of beautiful photographs 
support the, author’s narrative. 


Day-by-Day Operation 
Of Point Four Program 
Sumt-SLeevE Dietomacy, by Jonathan 
B. Bingham. John Day. 303 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 
The favorable, not to say enthusiastic, 
response of the American public to 
President Eisenhower's proposal before 
the United Nations general assembly 
(December 8, 1953) for the creation of 
an agency to pool atomic materials for 
peaceful purposes was a heartening in- 
dication of popular approval of a posi- 
tive approach to a peaceful solution to 
the threat of war. The dramatic setting 
of that speech, as well as the terrifying 
implications of the recent thermonuclear 
tests in the South Pacific have diverted 
public attention from another positive 
but less spectacular approach to peace— 
the program known as Point Four. 
Proposed by President Truman in his 
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Point Four: “Operation Rat Hole” or “the 


inaugural address, January 20, 1949, 
this “bold, new program” could not get 
under way until funds were appropri- 
ated at the end of October, 1951. Its 
basic policy, as outlined in the inaugu- 
ral, is 
to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more 
food, more clothing, more materials for 
housing, and more mechanical power to 
lighten their burdens. . . . Only by help- 
ing the least fortunate of its members to 
help themselves can the human family 
achieve the decent, satisfying life that is 
the right of all peoples. 


Critics of Peint Four argued that the 
program was neither “bold” nor “new,” 
that America had a long and honorable 
record of help to the poor and needy, 
the work, largely, of missionaries and 
private business. With this the friends 
of the project agreed, but pointed out 
that what was “bold” and “new” in it 
was “that a whole nation should com- 
mit itself and its resources, as a funda- 
mental part of its foreign policy, to the 
idea of helping all ‘peaceloving peoples’ 
to help themselves.” 

Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy is the story of 
Point Four in action. The author was 
Deputy and Acting Administrator of 
the Technical Co-operation Administra- 
tion (the technical name of Point Four) 
until his resignation in March, 1953). 
With a wealth of vivid, dramatic detail 
he tells how the plan operates and what 
it has achieved—or failed to achieve—in 
agriculture, health, education, and com- 
munity development in Latin America, 
the Middle East, Africa, the Philip- 
pines, and India. Mr. Bingham then 
discusses some of the problems vitally 
connected with the future of Point 


Four. Should all technical aid be chan- 


Illustrations from “Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy’ 


only positive answer to Communism”? 


neled through the United Nations 
What part should private enterprise 
play? Will population increases wipe 
out the gains that have been made 
How extensive should the program be? 
Can we afford it? Or rather, can we 
afford not to do it? 

Point Four has been characterized by 
its opponents as “Operation Rat Hole,” 





by its advocates .as “the only positive 
answer to Communism.” Every Amer- 
ican citizen should be interested in 
learning how much truth there is in 
each of these descriptions. Readers inter- 
ested in foreign missions will find the 
book informative and stimulating. Par 
ticipation in Point Four could be an 
effective way of practicing the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy. 


Some Facts, Some Theories 
About Population Problems 
THe CHALLENGE OF Man’s Future, by 


Harrison Brown. Viking Press. 2% 

pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by George M. Barmann 
This is another of the seemingly end- 
less stream of books on the specter of 
an over-populated world. It differs from 
most in that the author, professor of 
geochemistry at the graduate school of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
concedes what many neo-Malthusians 
are reluctant to admit: that it is possible 
to feed adequately all the earth’s under- 
nourished and, further, that this planet 
can sustain, at least for a time, a much 
larger population. 

A thesis of the author’s, with which 
few will quarrel, is that the earth’s food 
production potential is not unlimited. 
Just where the limit is, however, is an 
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important point, and Mr. Brown wisely 
refrains from guessing. Another of his 
contentions, not as readily conceded, is 
that “machine civilization is in a very 
precarious position,” and that it is ex- 
hausting “non-renewable resources” on 
which ultimately depend the big in- 
creases in food output made possible by 
industrialization. A case can be made by 
those who believe discovery of sources 
of industrial power and of ways to util- 
ize nature has hardly begun. 

Indeed, industrialization’s influence 
on food output has yet to be applied on 
most of the earth’s productive surface 
and even the fertile Nile Valley, one of 
civilization’s cradles, is still being farmed 
by ancient methods. Modern technol- 
ogy is far from being adequately em- 
ployed in India, the perennial horrible 
example cited by over-population the- 
orists. 

Mr. Brown is not using the latest in- 
formation when he says food produc- 
tion is not keeping pace with population 
gains. In recent years production has 
surged ahead, and Dr. P. V. Cardon, 
director general of the UN’s Food and 
Agriculture Organization, said recently 
he believes food output will be able to 
keep pace with population increases. Re- 
cently completed is a study financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Twentieth Century Fund, predicting 
that world population will level off at 
about 4 billions, 1.6 billions more than 
now but far less than the number of 
inhabitants Dr. Brown believes the 
earth can feed. 

The startling part of this book is not 
the author’s verbal spanking of Cath- 
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olics, who in the author’s view have no 
justification to consider contraception 


any more “unnatural” than a shot of 
penicillin —a starkly spurious analogy, 
but rather the disquieting thing is that 
he would oppose the “creedists” — he 
would not like to have his pattern of 
convictions properly described as a 
“creed” of a different kind—by setting 
up a state-sponsored system of abortions 
(and artificial inseminations) to equal- 
ize the birth and death rates. And this 
assault on human dignity would be dic- 
tated in the very name of human wel- 
fare. It is further disturbing that three 
Nobel Prize winners, including Albert 
Einstein, and U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, extol this 
book, in view of the aforementioned. 

Of this work, it can be said that the 
author is able to condense a lot of valu- 
able information on the food production 
problem, but often pulls the rug from 
under some of his assumptions by some 
of the optimistic data he presents. ‘The 
real challenge is not whether or not we 
will accept population controls, but 
whether we will meet with charity and 
intelligence the problems implied by 
the fact of the co-existence of hunger 
and food surpluses, of areas of desola- 
tion and potential production, of crowd- 
ed and sparsely-settled lands. 


Vast Incongruity 
Called Australia 


Rum Juncre, by Alan Moorehead. 

Scribners. 181 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 
The incredible duck-billed platypus did 
well to evolve in Australia. One more 
anomaly in a continent that itself is one 
vast incongruity would hardly attract 
vulgar stares. 

Alan Moorehead, a sensitive and pol- 
ished writer, is particularly aware of the 
unreality of Australia. He was born 
there, emigrated to Europe and _re- 
turned, wide-eyed, as to another planet. 
His fascinating book is about the Aus- 
tralian wilderness rather than the set- 
tled southeastern corner where colonists 
transplanted a culture pruned from the 
British Isles. Some of the material, in- 
cluding an absorbing description of the 
Great Barrier Reef, appeared previously 
in The New Yorker. 

There are the aborigines, who reg- 
ularly take vacations from twentieth- 
century jobs to return to the early morn- 
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SAINT 
ELIZABETH 
OF 
HUNGARY 


By Nesta de Robeck 


A new biography of one of the Church’s 
most “glamorous”, most appealing personal- 
ities. From original sources, it authentically 
portrays the gentle saint as she actually 
lived: Hungarian princess, deeply devoted 
wife and mother, lavish benefactress of the 
poor and the sick—with chaotic Medieval 
Europe as the background. $3.00 


KATERI OF THE 
MOHAWKS 


By Marie Cecilia Buehrle 


Sanctity flowering in the midst of pagan 
savagery is the theme of this dramatized 
narrative of the Mohawk virgin, Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha. It reveals the mysteri- 
ous workings of Grace in the soul of an In- 
dian girl as the story is fashioned by the 
popular author of Out of Many Waters and 
St. Maria Goretti. $3.00 


And Two for Juniors 
THE APRIL TIME 


By Celine Meller 


Here are all the lyrical joys and 
disastrous heartbreaks of a _ typical 
teen-age girl during her last year at 
a Catholic girls’ academy. It’s a nos- 
talgic junior novel bound to ring true 
with girls, 11 to 15. About $2.75 


MICKEY O’BRIEN 


By Gerald Kelly, S.J., 
and Don Sharkey 


All your young readers, 9 to 12, 
will discover mighty exciting reading 
in this Father Kelly tale of the strug- 
gles and scrapes of an independent, 
high-geared boy. $2.00 


























HIS HEART IN OUR WORK 
Edited by Francis J. Filas, S.J. 


A collection of 43 thoughtful discussions 
on various aspects of the apostolate that of- 
fer fruitful material for meditation. By such 
contributors as James J. Daly, Gerald El- 
lard, T. Lincoln Bousearen, etc. 

$3.75 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
405 Bruce Building 
Milweukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ing of the world and wander naked 
through the bush with spears; the fan- 
tastic fauna, kangaroo, wallaby, emu and 
koala bear, who dies if you hurt his 
feelings; the empty land itself, nearly as 
large as the United States but with only 
nine million inhabitants. 

The Northern Territory, for instance, 
is one-third the size of Europe, mostly 
good grazing land with little rainfall but 
no shortage of ground water. Thousands 
of U.S. troops stationed there during 
World War II discovered that the land 
was marvelously fertile and vowed to 
return in peacetime, yet the population 
of the area actually has declined. It’s too 
lonely. 

A similar hoodoo, less virulent, vexes 
the northeast coast. For a thousand miles 
the land is “as beautiful as anything 
on the Mediterranean, as productive as 
California.” But hardly a hundred thou- 
sand persons live there. American sol- 
diers fell in love with that country too, 
expected to go back after the war, but 
never did. “Too hot, too far away.” 

At Rum Jungle, a place in the North- 
ern Territory, uranium has been discov- 
ered, reviving Australian confidence in 
the future of the province. But this and 


other encroachments of the modern 
world upon the ancient land do not yet 
seem natural. 

“What makes it all so odd,” Moore- 
head says, “is that all around you on 
the benighted plain the antediluvian 
animals of Australia sit quietly watch- 
ing.” 


Powers and Limits 

Of Man’s Knowledge 

Man’s UncongueraB_e Mino, by Gil- 
bert Highet. Columbia University 

Press. 138 pp. $2.75. 

Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 
The publisher describes this book as 
Professor Highet’s personal interpreta- 
tion of Columbia's bicentennial theme: 
“Man’s right to knowledge and the free 
use thereof.” It consists of two essays 
called, respectively, “The Powers of 
Knowledge” and “The Limits of Knowl- 
edge,” and an inconsequential dedica- 
tion. 

“The Powers of Knowledge” is a six 
ty-page history of ideas, an inspiring 
panorama that takes its theme from 
Antigone —“Wonders are many, but 
none, none is more wondrous than 


man.” It concludes with a sober yiey 
of the future of learning. Knowledge i 
no panacea. Mechanical aids ease the 
production of new knowledge, and jp. 
ternational exchange of thought and 
thinkers may ease tensions and lessen 
strife. Other less attractive prospects are 
those of thought choked by control 
smothered in ease and comfort. Doctor 
Highet is a champion of heterodoxy, 
apparently for the sake of heterodoyy: 
and an opponent of all orthodoxy, 
whether it be in church, school or state. 
He forgets that if a man takes a stand 
he must stand on something and for 
something, and that this is orthodoxy, 
The limits of knowledge are inherent 
or imposed. Poverty, error and sloth be. 
set the scholar. Good taste and decency 
impose voluntary controls. The discus 
sion of the limitations that must be im- 
posed by censorship is provocative. The 
scholar realizes to the full the sublime, 
as well as the vicious possibilities of our 
store of knowledge. He knows that not 
all who run should read. He also strug 
gles against the implications for himself. 
But Doctor Highet feels himself an 
island, and no part of the main. This 
could well be the basis of his criticism 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


STARS BEYOND THE STORMS 


By Katherine Burton 
A fascinating biography on Father Pernet, founder of the Lit- 
tle Sisters of the Assumption, who require their members to be 
a combination of Registered nurse and social worker, caring 
for the sick and poor. It is the story of the founding and growth 
of this apostolate of the family. 224 pages $3.50. 


ST. MARY—MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
AND HERITAGE 


By the Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J. 


Mass Prayers for every day in the year as the priest says them. 
Missal psalm parts in Latin-English—Prayer parts in English. 
Religion the Creed, Commandments and Sacraments briefly 
explained. History of the Church; also, progress of the Church 
in each of the 48 States. India Paper, Red and Black printing 
throughout 1382 pages, 4 by 642 inches, $4.00 - $6.50 - $8.75 up. 


OUR LADY BOOK AND SUNDAY MISSAL 
NEW MARIAN EDITION 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


A complete prayerbook and Sunday Missal. The Ordinary of 
the Mass is printed in red and black. 940 pages. 4 by 6% 
inches. Blue Imit. Lea., blue edge $6.00. Blue Imit. Lea., gold 
edge $7.50. Black leather, gold edge $10.00. Blue Morocco, 
Blue under gold edge $12.00. 


A NEW LIFE OF POPE PIUS X 
To be canonized May 29, 1954 


THE BURNING FLAME 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 
A colorful story of this humble priest of the people, who ad- 
vanced against his will to the highest position in the Church. 
| So revealing is this biography that the reader feels like an eye- 
witness of the events. 224 pages $3.00. 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 


By Rev. Francis Willam. Tr. by Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
This is a companion volume to “The Rosary, Its History and 
| Meaning,” which treats the devotional and historical aspects 
of each mystery of the Rosary and its application to everyday 


THE ROSARY: ITS HISTORY AND MEANING 


By Rev. Francis Willam. Tr. by Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
The story of the Rosary as an outgrowth of the Psalter and 
the other liturgical prayers of the Church. 224 pages $3.50. 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES IN THE DARKNESS 


By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J. Tr. by Rev. J. J. Sullivan, S.J. 
Of special interest to all those devoted to Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart and a penetrating study of Our Lady as Virgin, Mother 
and Co-redemptress. This is the most important book on this 
subject that has appeared in English. 250 pages $3.50. 
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of the Roman Index, inconspicuously 
placed among the notes. 

The inherent limitations of the mind 
ae vividly indicated. There are experi- 
ences beyond knowledge and realities 
above thought. We are more than think- 
ing machines, but we must think; we 
are more than storehouses of knowledge, 
but we must continue to learn. Our 
thoughts and our learning will in the 
crisis be translated into action, and in 
the face of catastrophe they will rebuild 
the world. Doctor Highet is correct in 
insisting that the land becomes desolate 
when no man thinks. But he is incon- 
sistent. He admits the mystery which is 
greater than thought or knowledge, but 
he fears to accept it, and prefers to put 
his confidence in human activity, which 
he can understand. He would do well 
to remember that in some recent up- 
heavals the thinkers could only gather 
up their thoughts and flee, or go down 
to death or bitter conformity. It was 
those men who proclaimed the mystery 
-and orthodoxy—who were able to en- 
dure and, crying out against the hor- 
ror, to become islands of refuge in the 
storm. 


Liberal View 

Of Education 

On EpucaTIon AND FREEDOM, by Har- 
old Taylor. Abelard-Schuman. 320 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 


It is not uncommon nowadays for au- 
thors, professing a philosophy of change, 
to write rather intolerantly about au- 
thoritarianism and dogmatism (which 
they seldom define), and at the same 
time to express, if not dogmatically, at 
least with perfect assurance, their own 
views on various subjects. Harold Tay- 
lor in his essays On Education and Free- 
dom reminds one of such writers. 

“In this book,” according to the com- 
ment on the cover jacket, “is to be found 
his statement of a philosophy of liberal- 
ism and of experiment which belongs in 
the tradition of William James, Justice 
Holmes, and John Dewey.” All in all, 
that is a fair description of the volume. 

As in the works of these three men, 
there are some good ideas and many un- 
acceptable ones in On Education and 
Freedom. The author, President of Sa- 
tah Lawrence College, is on firm ground 
when he writes on “The College Presi- 
dent” and “On the Education of Wom- 
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en.” His views on bringing and keep- 
ing philosophy courses in contact with 
present-day problems, on giving students 
more freedom in their reading, think- 
ing and discussions, and on providing 
liberal education of high quality in 
women’s colleges, are worthy of consid- 
eration. He has the liberal point of view 
on academic and intellectual freedom 
and Communism—at present “must” 
topics in a book on higher education. 
When he discusses “Moral Values and 
the Experience of Art,” “Moral Leader- 
ship and Education,” “Philosophy and 
the Teacher,” and “Life, Art, and the 
Humanities,” his viewpoint is assuredly 
in the tradition of John Dewey. 

Mr. Taylor criticizes the forms of lib- 
eral education developed in The High- 
er Learning in America and General 
Education in a Free Society. But most 
readers would probably agree with this 
reviewer that these books are rather 
superior to On Education and Freedom. 


Guidebook to Testimony 
On Communist Activity 
Tue Wes oF Susversion, by James 
Burnham. John Day. 248 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 
Subtitled “Underground Networks in 
the U.S. Government,” this is a guide- 
book through the maze of testimony 
and material garnered by House and 
Senate committees on Communist ac- 
tivities. In this sense it is good whether 
one agrees or disagrees with the manner 
of Burnham’s presentation of the “web.” 
Without assessing blanket guilt (i.e., 
accepting the dictum of innocent until 
proven guilty), still there are some in- 


teresting conditions in which a web 
could flourish. This does not mean or 
imply that the conditions were designed- 
ly established to aid a web. For exam- 
ple, the processes of the Civil Service 
Commission would appear to be in need 
of change. “A classified government 
worker who resigns from his job retains 
for specified periods what is called his 
civil service status. . . . Most of the web 
dwellers, as soon as they see the axe 
hovering over them, resign their govern- 
ment job. But, presumably, they still re- 
tain their civil service status. There is 
no record that the commission has re- 
voked it in any of the cases.” 

Burnham also points out that Con- 
gressional committees have had as staff 
members those he labels Fifth Amend- 
ment cases. He quotes the late Senator 
LaFollette: “I know from firsthand ex- 
perience that Communist sympathizers 
have infiltrated with Committee staffs 
on Capitol Hill.” As Burnham himself 
says, “I do not wish to suggest that all 
the work of these committees was taint- 
ed. Some of it, including some in which 
some of the Fifth Amendment cases had 
a hand, was valuable. Even where in- 
vestigations, reports or publicity releases 
were favorable to Communist purposes, 
that did not invariably mean that they 
were false.” 

The last chapter grapples with the 
important question “What is to be 
done?” Here, the author considers Law 
—the need for legal definition of sub- 
version, political conspiracy and Fifth 
Amendment plea; Motive—how to aid 
former Communists to come forward 
and tell what they know; Knowledge— 
how to educate the public to the fact 
that there is a problem; Attitude—stop 
being soft-headed, why call an FBI plant 
in the Communist Party a stool pigeon; 
Resolution—realize a web cannot be eas- 
ily and quickly broken and thus “we 
must have the will to survive and to be 
free.” 


Various Aspects 

Of Communication 

Power oF Worps, by Stuart Chase. 
Harcourt, Brace. 308 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 

Stuart Chase is known as an advocate 

of semantics since he published his 

Tyranny of Words fifteen years ago. 

Words are still tyrants to him, but they 

may be made to serve man’s ends and 
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even become “power” if they are under- 
stood and handled appropriately. His 
main topic in this book is communica- 
tion in its various aspects. A first part 
presents “findings,” and a second dis- 
cusses “applications.” 

One may learn much from such anal- 
yses, although one need not accept all 
conclusions. It is the claim of the se- 
manticist that thought is determined by 
language to such an extent that certain 
ideas can be expressed in one but not 
in another language. It is certain that 
the expression will be colored by the 
structure of the language. But it is 
doubtful whether such absolute barriers 
exist. After all, ideas have been trans- 
lated into many languages and their 
rendering has found the approval of the 
respective authors. Moreover, the seman- 
ticist himself is at pains to explain what 
a sentence of another language really 
means and he could not do this were 
there not means to overcome these ob- 
stacles. 

The second part is more valuable 
than the first and will be studied with 
profit by all who are concerned with 
communication of one or the other kind. 
The chapters of this part deal with such 
matters as “economic talk,” “gobbledy- 
gook,” “medical talk,” “schoolroom 
talk.” There is a bibliography compris- 
ing only books in English. That other 
nations have contributed to our under- 
standing of the nature and limitations of 
language is something the author simply 
ignores. He also pays no attention to the 
question of to what degree the study of 
other languages may or may not further 
the understanding of our own and con- 
tribute to an improvement of communi- 
cation. 

There are some amazing factual er- 
rors in this book. William of Occam is 
made a bishop and said to have rejected 
the logic of Aristotle. He did not; he 
rather claimed to be a better Aristotelian 
than others. What he did was to add 
certain parts to the old logic which were 
largely not his own inventions but those 
of his predecessors, back to the twelfth 
century. The shopworn and false state- 
ment is repeated that Scholastics dis- 
cussed the number of angels that might 
find room on the point of a pin. The 
Middle Ages believed that things acted 
“because there was a little man inside 
of them.” Which is pure nonsense. It is 
regrettable that a for-the-rest useful book 
be marred by such avoidable defects. 
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But, perhaps such things become in- 
evitable when one is concerned with 
how to say things more than with the 
things themselves. 

Nevertheless, this is a useful book, 
even though semantics are as little a 
panacea as any other such doctrine. 
Semantics will neither cure nor prevent 
mental troubles, and it will not do away 
with international tensions. But much 
of misunderstanding among _ people 
might be eliminated if they were to 
learn how to talk. 


The President: Keeper 

Of National Conscience 

THe AMERICAN PRESIDENT, by Sidney 

Hyman. Harper. 342 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 

The Presidency, our leading social in- 
vention, is America’s contribution to 
democratic government. Because it is an 
institution whose character is rooted in 
American culture, we must look beyond 
a mere legal description of what it is. 
It is, as President Taft once said, pre- 
eminently the people’s ofhce. While, 
obviously, the President is bound by the 
Constitution in the discharge of his du- 
ties, custom has decreed that his per- 
sonality will determine the nature of 
the office. The Constitution assigns so 
many roles to the President it is difficult 
to arrive at a definition of his powers 
and obligations which is complete, all- 
inclusive, precise and simple. It was 
President Wilson who remarked that the 
President ought to be as big a man as 
he can. 


Because the President operates under 
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two constitutions, the written one dg 
ing from 1789 which, too often, dog 
not tell the President how, when and 
on what objects he should discharge his 
powers, and the unwritten one, largely 
based on precedent and custom, he oe. 
casionally gets into a controversy with 
Congress and the Court. Yet, the peo 
ple, says Hyman, are concerned with 
pragmatic results in the Presidency a 
an institution: “If the President syc. 
ceeds in meeting an immediate danger, 
they will generally allow the happy 
finale to purify the means by which it 
was achieved.” 

It is the President who leads the na- 
tion. The Supreme Court is too remote 
and specialized, and Congress, too large 
and diffused. Congress, in fact, has a 
split personality and is in continuous 
flux as its members “vie with each other 
for short-end runs.” It has no “unitary 
identity” of what an American wants ot 
wishes himself to be; no “unitary voice’ 
to state national aims; and no “unitary 
arm” which pushes beyond immediate 





and ameliorative compromises. 

The American President is an excel- 
lent study of the world’s toughest job 
and what it takes to fill it. It is not, as 
the publisher states, “the most valuable 
book yet written about the American 
Presidency.” It ranks, certainly, along: 
side Laski’s The American Presidency, 
Brownlow’s The President and _ the 
Presidency and Smith’s A President Is 
Many Men, to name a few recent books; 
it falls far short of Corwin’s monumen- 
tal The President—Office and Powers. 
It is regretted that this book is undocu- 
mented, and thus the interested reader, 
lacking the author’s sources, might not 
continue in this extraordinarily fertile 
field. These criticisms aside, however, 
Sidney Hyman is to be saluted for this 
important, timely and searching analysis 
of the Keeper of the National Com 
science. 


Plenty of Signposts 

But No Destinations 

Company Manners, by Louis Kronen 
berger. Bobbs-Merrill. 229 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 

One is reminded, upon looking into this 

most entertaining volume, of other re 

cent attempts to evaluate and criticize 

modern American culture, by such di- 

verse authors as Peter Viereck, Gilbert 


Seldes, Joseph Krutch and Leo Gurko. 
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Noting, in the table of contents, that, 
among the subjects treated, are Broad- 
way, American art, T'V, one may won- 
der just what that is new could possibly 
he said on these matters—or what that 
is profitable. Part of the answer, per- 
haps, is that Mr. Kronenberger writes 
exceptionally well, that he is never shrill 
in his denunciation—even of TV—and 
that he realizes that a brief survey of 
this kind cannot deal with such vast 
problems as communism or religion in 
American life. He is also exceptional, I 
should say, in having written a book 
dealing with matters literary and artistic 
that never Once mentions censorship or 
intellectual freedom. 

There are here, in all, twelve essays, 
highly readable every one, and highly 
enjoyable. An introductory survey, “The 
Spirit of the Age,” accepts Auden’s 
characterization of the time as the Age 
of Anxiety; Mr. Kronenberger calls it 
also the Age of Publicity and the Age 
of the Specialist. One major theme of 
the book is thus set forth, “The great 
conspiracy of our time is that nobody 
shall be forced, shall even be permitted, 
to learn the truth about anything, or 
the beauty or value of anything, at first 
hand.” Again, “The trouble with our 
age is that it is all signposts and no 
destination.” 

And Mr. Kronenberger’s book is not 
to be condemned because it fails to sug- 
gest what the destination may, or ought, 
to be; better one readable, non-moral 
presentation of our intellectual and cul- 
tural difficulties of this sort than a doz- 
en collections of self-help nonsense like 
the works of the Overstreets. 

Ten essays examine various facets of 
American art and manners, of which 
the most original are perhaps “The De- 
cline of Sensibility,” “A Note on Pri- 
vacy,” “The Matter of Being Interest- 
ing” and “The American Sense of Hu- 
mor.” If, on the subject of television, 
Mr. Kronenberger says nothing partic- 
ularly new or profound, he speaks his 
mind wittily and enjoyably. 

The vulgarization of the age, especial- 
ly among radio, movie, TV and adver- 
tising people, is well hit off in the essay 
on sensibility. The tendency to first- 
name an acquaintance after the first 
meeting, the urge to Tell All, little 
things such as the comparison of life to 
a rat-race—all of these and more point 
up modern vulgarity. 

It is tempting to quote largely from 
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a wealth of epigrams, good puns, and 
things well-said. “The key slogan is no 
longer ‘playing the game’; it is ‘knowing 
the score.” “The avant-gardist is the 
last man to cultivate quietly his avant- 
garden.” “Part of being somebody in 
America consists in being about to turn 
into somebody else.” 
Take up, read, and enjoy. 


Human Responsibility 

Vs. “Social Engineering” 

Tue Measure oF Man, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Bobbs-Merrill. 261 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Gordon C. Zahn 


As an articulate and forceful affirmation 
of human responsibility, this excellent 
book serves a distinct need. The author 
is disturbed over the loss of the spirit 
of confidence in man’s thinking about 


himself and his world. He traces that 
loss to the new “science of man” found- 
ed on the theories of Darwin, Marx and 
Freud. This new science has re-cast man 
from his previous image of the all-mas- 
tering force in the universe into the cur- 
rent image of an infinitely plastic crea- 
ture of essentially subhuman impulses 
completely at the mercy of a complex 
environment. Professor Krutch will have 
none of this; to him man is in essence a 
being with freedom. 

It is unfortunate that the author de- 
cided to focus his major attack upon the 
logical extremes to which the new sci- 
ence of man can admittedly be reduced. 
So much energy is expended in refut- 
ing the “ignoble utopia” of Skinner’s 
Walden Two and similar prophetic 
glances at the emergent world, in which 
man’s every act and thought can be pre- 
dicted and controlled, that one tends to 
forget the real danger today lies in the 
“middle range” of control—the areas in 
which the propagandist, the advertiser, 
the pollster and even the reforming 
“educator” have achieved their most im- 
pressive. successes. Everyone will agree 
with Krutch that these utopias are igno- 
ble, but not everyone is aware that some 
of our current programs for educating 
people into “right” behavior patterns 
can, unless kept within limits, lead us 
right over the threshold. The author has 
a real devil by the tail, and his warn- 
ings deserve a wide and honest hearing. 
However, he tends to over-categorize by 
including virtually all practitioners of 
the social sciences as objects of the 
righteous indignation he should have re- 
served for the “social engineer” minor- 
ity. 

Krutch’s conclusions leave much to be 
desired. To some extent he reverts to 
the closed circle of humanism in his 
concept of “the minimal man.” Man’s 
consciousness of being, of values, even 
of freedom are not enough to prove the 
author’s case. Those most insidious “suc- 
cesses” of social engineering, brainwash- 
ing and robot thinking, have followed 
not from denying human consciousness 
but from manipulating it. The meaning 
of human accountability demands ver- 
ities more constant than those Krutch 
suggests. A thing is not measured by 
itself. If we join him in rejecting lesser 
animal nature and the machine as the 
proper scale, there is little left but to 
look to some higher order of existence 
for the true measure of man. 
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No-Schedule Life 
Noruinc Is Drippinc on Us, by Eva 

Knox Witte. Little, Brown. 308 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Alice G. Nicholson 
“Nothing is dripping on us” means that 
we have no schedule, we do what we 
want. The book of that name is the 
delightful, fast-moving narrative of Eva 
and Boris Witte, who live out the old 
Russian adage. 

The author gives us a glowing ac- 
count of her life with the exciting, un- 
predictable Russian baron who is now 
her husband. It takes us from hot, 
steaming, war-time Washington where 
they were married, to the wilds of An- 
chorage, Alaska. There Eva and Boris 
turn a Quonset hut into a lovely cot- 
tage, set up a business, and, when every- 
thing is running smoothly, decide to 
come back to the United States. They 
look over a map, put a finger on an in- 
teresting spot and are off, with all their 
belongings packed into their car. Soon 
we find them in the hills of New Hamp- 
shire; it is unspoiled nature, wilderness, 
mountains and lakes, skies and land 
scape, that attract them to wherever 
they go. 

Along with this, the author also gives 
a picture of life in Mongolia, Siberia 
and Russia at the time Boris left there 
some twenty years ago, and a glimpse of 
the already present menace of Commu- 
nism. 

Intense love for the man she married 
in her middle age, appreciation of lib- 
erty as impressed upon her by her hus- 
band, sympathetic understanding of peo- 
ple and respect for their attitudes and 
customs are underlying currents in this 
unusual book. Daughter of a Methodist 
minister in the South, one-time school 
teacher and writer of children’s books, 
Eva never guessed she would be caught 
in the midst of this romantic whirlwind 
of travel, love and adventure. 

Nothing Is Dripping on Us will be 
an unexpected treat to any reader. 


Modern Design 

Homes oF THE Brave, by T. H. Robs- 
john - Gibbings with drawings by 
Mary Petty. Knopf. 113 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 

“Back-to-nature modern,” which requires 

a garden in your living room; “low-life 

modern,” with everything too close to 

the floor for comfort; and “machine-for- 
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living modern,” which specifies that 
most of the interior of a house be visible 
from the outside, are a few of the ma- 
nias of modern architecture which T. 
H. Robsjohn-Gibbings works over in 
this satiric blast. The illustrations by 
Mary Petty, however, do a much better 
job than does the prose of Mr. R-G; 
they make all of the author's points 
more pointedly than he can, without 
any of the sweeping generalities which 
he employs. 

The result is an amusing book, and 
one that will be heartening to the poor 
clod who, in the face of the more atro- 
cious “modernities,” wonders just who it 
is—he or the designer — who has lost 
touch with reality. But it is also a book 
that must be maddening to most con- 
temporary architects. According to the 
author, one gathers, Frank Lloyd 
Wright is the only living architect ca- 
pable of designing a good house; all the 
others are fools or incompetents. Mr. 
Wright has always agreed with this 
opinion, and come near to proving it, 
but it still is not completely true. And 
that is a good summary of Mr. R-G’s 
book—it contains a lot that is true, but 
not the whole truth on the subject. 





Illustrations by Mary Petty 
for “Homes of the Brave” 


Some Lively Ghosts 
Guosts AND PoLTercEIsts, by Herhber 


Thurston, S.J. Henry Regnery. 2) 
pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Poltergeists are a rather special kind of 
ghost. They are rather more mischievoys 
than spooky, and thoroughly inventiye 
instead of merely mournful. Far from 
being returned from the dead, they 
seem to have a lively existence of their 
own that is as much a puzzle as some 
of the horseplay that characterizes their 
visitations. 

During his lifetime, Father Thurston 
followed with abiding interest accounts 
of the manifestation of things occult and 
spiritualistic, and the poltergeist —the 
racket-making ghost that throws things 
—made far too much noise to be over 
looked. His accounts of the visitations 
of poltergeists were all collected and 
stored away, awaiting the day when 
they might be brought into a_ book, 
when Father Thurston died. 





These accounts, together with the ar- 
ticles on the subject that Father Thurs 
ton had found time to publish, are here 
all presented by Father Crehan. Appear- 
ing as a unit, they reveal certain fea- 
tures that impress even the casual read- 
er. Father Crehan says in his preface to 
the work that Father Thurston seems 
to have settled on two points only: some 
of the phenomena are genuine (i.e., not 
all can be explained away as trickery), 
and in some cases at least diabolical in- 
terference seems to be excluded. 

Father Thurston himself says on page 
202: “Nevertheless these phenomena 
seem to me to have their value as a 
proof of the existence of a world of spir- 
itual agencies, not cognoscible by out 
sense perceptions.” 

It is interesting to see how carefully 
Father Thurston assessed the value of 
the outlandish happenings set down in 
the various accounts, noting the author- 
ity of the witnesses and their reliability, 
the harmony found in the stories told 
by various persons about the same event 
and the striking similarity of detail dis- 
covered in visitations that came in 
places widely separated and at dates cen- 
turies apart. 

There is in the whole book nothing 
spectacularly presented, and the entire 
effect is so scholarly that after reading 
three or four accounts in succession one 
grows familiar with the developing pat- 
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ern. But this sameness by its very mon 
otonv begins to impress one (just as it 
must have impressed Father ‘Thurston 
and Father Crehan ) 
one uncomfortable position to be as 
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sumed: that such unity of action in 
events disparate in time and place can 
not be explained by reference to the 
tricks of naughty boys! 


Hard-To-Hold 
Men oF Coxpitz, by P. BR. Reid. 
pincott. 287 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 
In Men of Colditz author Patrick Reid 
tells the story of Colditz prison and its 
international group of prominent and 
hard-to-hold prisoners. An ancient cas 
tle in Saxony, in the heart of the Reich, 
Colditz was used by the Germans as a 
prison for five years during World War 
Il. Previously it had 
asylum. A weird, dreary atmosphere sur 
rounded the place. 

The German high command consid 


been a lunatic 


ered the castle escape proof; there they 
sent prisoners who would not stay put 
in ordinary prison Powerful! 
searchlights shone on Colditz all night. 
Sentries were especially trained. Guards 
outnumbered captives. There were Alsa 


camps. 


tian dogs with the patrols. Sound de- 
tectors were installed. Yet prisoners es 
caped despite every precaution the Ger 
mans could devise. 

Many of the inmates lived for escape 
even though it involved the risk of 
‘leaping over forty-foot walls in broad 
daylight, braving machine guns, rocket- 
ing out of windows attached to ropes, 
weaving between sentries in mad, sec 
ond-splitting escapes.” the Ger 
mans respected this defiant spirit. 

In spite of all the German guards 
could do, the Allied P.O.W.’s 


months digging lengthy tunnels; oper 


Even 


spent 


ated a wireless receiver hidden in a se 
cret studio; ran a black market and a 
distillery on the side; and even con 
structed a glider in a secret workshop. 
The glider had a wing span of thirty 
three feet, and was built to glide off one 
of the roofs of the castle, but it was fin 
ished too late for use in an escape. 

Men of Colditz is a blend of humor 
and fine story-telling that describes men 
fighting against the monotony of 
tivity, making spectacular escapes as 
well as tragically unsuccessful attempts 
to regain freedom. 


Cap 
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STOP PUSHING! 


A rHE RISK of being accused of in- 
delicacy—one .of the few charges 
that hasn’t been leveled at this column 
as yet—may I respectfully inquire why 
bunions, ruptures and piles seem to be 
the fate of American Catholics? 

This depressing question is the result 
of a lifetime of exposure to the adver- 
tising columns of a certain segment of 
the Catholic press. An otherwise happy 
childhood was horribly marred by the 
knowledge that someday these three 
maladies must be my fate, too. Possibly 
\merican Catholics are not unusually 
susceptible to B, R & P—several among 
my acquaintance have thus far managed 
to escape all three—but if so somebody 
should spread the word to some of our 
distinguished editors and advertising 
managers. 

What I’m getting at, not too subtly, 
is how much longer must we apologize 
for the incredibly poor taste flaunted in 
the advertising columns of certain Cath- 
olic newspapers and magazines. Blatant 
claims for quick cures are bad enough 
but even worse are the incredibly shock- 
ing ads for religious gimmicks. I well 
know the financial problems all Cath- 
olic editors face, but I am yet to be con- 
vinced that there is any excuse for much 
of the advertising that these editors ac- 
cept—advertising that the secular press 
aside from the pulps) would not dare 
to run. Too long have we tolerated this 
abominable business and unfortunately 
a conspiracy of silence seems to have 
blacked out any criticism. 

Recently, however, The Catholic 
World published an excellent article on 
the subject by Donald Thorman, man- 
aging editor of The Voice of Saint Jude. 
To my knowledge this is one of only 
two articles to appear. The other, by 
Father John S. Kennedy, warned that 
one particularly bad ad would aid the 
enemies of the Church, and sure enough 
it has already turned up in the newest 
anti-Catholic blast. But it is too much 
to expect that two articles or even a se- 
ries of them will solve the problem, just 
as it is apparently too much to expect 
that certain editors and advertising man- 
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agers would be ashamed of themselves. 

A misanthropic friend of mine who 
has time to indulge in weird hobbies 
has been collecting specimens of so- 
called “Catholic ads” and has kindly 
agreed to let me share them with you. 
Nothing that I or anyone else could 
write would have the impact of simply 
presenting these little monstrosities un- 
adorned by editorial comment. I would 
add, however, that I have omitted, in 
favor of real up-to-the minute items, the 
old bunion - piles- rupture parade; that 
charity forbids me to print the names of 
the publications so honored; and that 
you read at your own risk. 

“BEAUTIFUL cross with perfume! 
In hidden container. For those who 
want the moral uplift and spiritual en- 
hancement of their religion while 
grooming. The beautiful cross . . . will 
brightly decorate the dressing table or 
vanity and can be used to keep holy 
water after the perfume is used up... . 
The reverent association of this marvel- 
lous perfume has been known to aid 
in the success of many daily affairs. 
($2.98).” 

“KILL Pin-worms. You may have 
them and not know it. Fidgeting, nose- 
picking and a tormenting rectal itch are 
often tell-tale signs of pin-worms . 
ugly parasites that medical experts say 
infect one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not know it. . . . Don’t take chances 
with this dangerous, highly contagious 
condition.” 


“THE TALKING ‘Lady of Fatima’ 
doll (a must for Christmas). The most 
inspiring doll creation ever offered! She 
actually speaks to you! Bringing you the 
loving message of Fatima, accompanied 
by soft, sacred musical background. 
($17.95).” 

“GENUINE rhinestones, pendant 
and earrings encircle your favorite reli- 
gious medal! . . . This exquisite set was 
designed by a leading jeweler for ladies 
of good taste. ($2.50 to $4.98).” 

“NEW-—the Sacred Heart and Lady 

(Continued on page 320) 
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The American Bishop 
Who Was Son of a Slave 


Bisuop Heaty: BELovep Ourcaste, by 
Albert S. Foley, S.J. Farrar, Straus 
and Young. 243 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 

It is surprising that long e’er this some 

one has not written a biography of one 

or another of the extraordinary Healy 
family — surprising particularly during 
the past twenty years or so when vari- 
ous sects and sectaries have been falling 
over each other in a scramble trying to 
prove, now that championship of the 

Negro has become a popular “liberal” 

cause, that this or that particular insti- 

tute is the truly staunch friend of the 

Negro and the uncompromising cham 

pion of his rights. 

The Negro leaders who, early in this 
century, wrote to Pope Pius X appeal 
ing to him to champion their cause told 
the Pope in their letter just how much 
support they had received from the 
sects. And the Church in America, 
while not entirely free from prevailing 
prejudice, did do something, even, 
speaking comparatively and considering 
her own weak position, a great deal to 
champion the cause of the Negro. That 
is why the long silence about the Healy 
case is surprising. Now the unexplain- 
able silence concerning a truly remark- 
able family has been ended with Father 
Albert Foley's life of James Augustine 
Healy, who was bishop of Portland, 
Maine, from 1875 to 1900. 

James Healy was born April 6, 1830, 
near Macon, Georgia, the eldest of the 
ten children of Michael Healy, an Irish 
adventurer, and his (probably) com- 
mon-law  slave- wife, Eliza. Michael 
Healy was a prosperous planter, and not 
wishing his children to become slaves 
as, according to the laws of Georgia, 
they would if they remained in the 
South, he transported them to the North 
as soon as each became of school age. 
Unsatisfied with the patronizing treat- 
ment which the three eldest received at 
a Quaker school on Long Island (which, 
nevertheless, was the only school in the 
New York-Boston area that would ac- 
cept them), Michael Healy transferred 
his boys to Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, as soon as it was 
opened. Here all the Healy boys were 
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educated; James, the eldest, graduating 
at the head of the first class in 1849. 
And here all the Healys, who had been 
raised without religion, returned to the 
faith their father had abandoned. 

The Healys, one and all, received 
their belated inheritance of faith like 
princes of the blood-royal returning to 
a kingdom from which they had been 
unlawfully ejected. From the very first 
they felt at home in the faith of their 
fathers. Of the ten children, three be- 
came outstanding churchmen and three 
of the girls entered the convent. Besides 
James Augustine, the bishop, there was 
Patrick, who joined the Jesuits and be 
came president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity where his memory is perpetuated in 
Healy Hall on the campus. Sherwood, 
probably the most brilliant of these 
three, just missed being made first rec- 
tor of North American College, Rome— 
and this immediately after ordination. 
Sherwood returned to the Archdiocese 
of Boston where he became the close 
friend and chief advisor of Archbishop 
Williams, despite the fact that in Sher- 
wood the blood of the Caucasian was 
hardly apparent in his coloring or fea- 
tures. He accompanied Archbishop Wil- 
liams, in the capacity of theologian, to 
both the Second Council of Baltimore 
and the Vatican Council. His early 


James Augustine Healy: Accord- 
ing to the laws of Georgia, a slave 


death deprived the Church in Amerig 
of one of its most brilliant minds. 

These were the Healys whose ston 
Father Foley relates in this fine biog 
raphy. It is a book anyone can read with 
profit and without the all-too-usual jp. 
vestment of partial boredom. A biogn. 
phy which has long been crying to kk 
written, it has at last been written and 
written well. Father Foley conceals pain- 
staking scholarship behind the screen of 
a lively style. It is unfortunate that he 
failed to add an index. 


Ex-Franciscan’s Story 
Ot Why He Left Church 
Peopte's Papre, by Emmett McLough- 
lin. Beacon Press. 288 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
The first and only priestly assignment 
of the young Franciscan, Father Emmett 
McLoughlin, was in Phoenix, Arizona. 
The scrofulous condition of Negroes 
and other minority groups “south of the 
tracks” soon came to his attention. Un- 
like others who had the obligation, he 
took it upon himself to rectify matters. 
With fearless enthusiasms he started a 
mission, clinics and recreational _pro- 
grams. Then followed his successful bat- 
tle for slum clearance and the erection 
of attractive, comfortable, low-cost rental 
housing. But one of the greatest needs 
down in the southside “Bucket of Blood” 
was a hospital and a nurses’ training 
school, a training school for young won- 
en of all colors and creeds. The inter 
racial padre had to overcome much op- 
position, even on the part of some fel- 
low-Catholics, but at long last the fa- 
mous non-denominational St. Monica's 
Hospital —open to all comers without 
exception—was a reality. Father Emmett 
became—and still is—its superintendent. 
It has now been re-named Memorial. 
But something was wrong, seriously 
wrong. For years Father Emmett had 
been exhibiting himself as only a semi- 
priest. Social service and hospital admin- 
istration, and not the salvation of souls— 
the prime consideration of a priest—oc- 
cupied more and more of his time. Su- 
periors brought this to his attention. He 
refused all advice. Finally, his superiors 
ordered him to relinquish control of the 
hospital to its Board and to return to 
parochial work. Instead, on December 
1, 1948—after about fifteen years in the 
priesthood—he “resigned” from his Or- 
der and from the Catholic clergy. A few 
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months later he “married” Mary Davis, 
then twice a divorcee. 

Father Emmett’s conscience was hurt- 
ing and he had to write this childish 
hook to rationalize his apostasy—to him- 
self first of all. It is a web of distortions, 
half truths and complete untruths. In 
it he shows himself to be headstrong, 
self-willed, proud, egotistical and an in- 
dispensable man. As his brother wrote 
him: “You’re always right, and everyone 
else is a fool, except those who agree 
with you.” 

Now Father Emmett has turned into 
a male Maria Monk. He says that sem- 
inaries are comparable to prisons and in- 
sane asylums; that the Catholic faithful 
consider Mary divine; that the Catholic 
Church is as inimical to America as 
communism; that Catholics are not al- 
lowed to think; that they are ordered to 
vote for political candidates acceptable 
to the hierarchy; that the Church is su- 
perstitious and idolatrous; that seventy- 
five per cent of Catholic priests would 
apostatize if they dared; that Father 
Leonard Feeney and Margaret Sanger 
are right. These are but a few of the 
points which he has discovered in his 
new “truth” and in his new-found “free- 
dom.” 

The padre rightly cries out against 
those Catholics, both of the clergy and 
the laity, who live far from truly Cath- 
olic lives. But, like Luther, he chose 
decapitation as the cure for the head- 
ache. 

Father Emmett has written his book 
in an attempt to destroy this “foreign” 
and un-American Church, “the greatest 
swindle of all history.” His conscience 
is still hurting. 


Former Rabbi of Rome 

Tells of His Conversion 

BEFoRE THE Dawn, by Eugenio Zolli. 
Sheed and Ward. 209 pp. $3.25. 
Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


The history of a conversion to the 
Church of its very nature makes in- 
teresting reading, for it is the story of 
God’s way with a soul, a love story of 
the highest order with God as the prin- 
cipal lover. This is more than usually 
true where the conversion is from Juda- 
ism to Catholicism, and most true where 
the convert happens to be former Chief- 
Rabbi of Rome. 

Professor Zolli has written an account 
of his conversion which will occupy a 
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Ammon Hennacy: “A man who does not 
need a cop to tell him how to behave” 


leading place in the lists of such litera- 
ture. It is an apologia which reminds 
one more forcefully of St. Paul than of 
St. Augustine. It is a story flowing from 
the very heart of this cultured Hebrew 
gentleman as well as from his pen. 

The book is autobiographical, al- 
though peculiarly so. In the opening 
pages where the author describes his 
boyhood days, Zolli’s method of slipping 
from history to meditative reflection 
might disconcert the reader—but not for 
long. One soon realizes that this is the 
author's manner of trying to reconstruct 
for himself and for the reader the tenu- 
ous history of his interest in the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

The facts of Professor Zolli’s life are 
all here, from impoverished childhood 
in Austria to the renowned but danger- 
ous position as Chief Rabbi of Rome 
during the Nazi invasion, 1943-1944. 
Always, however, the emphasis is cor- 
rectly placed on the evolution of his 
spiritual outlook—a conversion which, 
as Archbishop Cicognani notes in his 
foreward to the book, came by way of 
charity and not by way of erudition. 
Little things and events spread over the 
years, taken together with a heartfelt 
love for God and man, helped bring the 
author to the baptismal font: the mem- 
ory of a crucifix in the house of a boy- 
hood friend; a facility for studying the 
New Testament together with the Old 
without experiencing “the taste of for- 
bidden fruit”; the charity of Catholics 
towards persecuted Jews. 





For this reviewer, one of the most fas- 
cinating aspects of this book is Professor 
Zolli’s ability to correlate the riches of 
Old and New Testaments in such wise 
as to give new emphasis to the dictum 
of St. Augustine: “The New ‘Testament 
lies hidden in the Old; the Old Testa- 
ment stands revealed in the New.” Per- 
haps this was only to be expected from 
one so thoroughly saturated with the 
lore of the Old Law, and now so cap- 
tivated by the New. 


Story of War, Taxes 
And Ammon Hennacy 


THe AuTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CATHOLIC 
AnarcuHist, by Ammon Hennacy. 
Catholic Worker Books. 314 pp. Pa- 
per, $2.00; cloth, $3.00. 

Reviewed by Robert J. Daly 


This is the story of a remarkable man, 
written as no one else could write it. 
The fact that the author tells his own 
story prevents it from being a portrait 
of a quaint, fictional character, and 
shows us instead the very real one man 
revolution that Ammon Hennacy is. He 
is the type of man who when asked, 
“Hennacy, do you think that you can 
change the world?” replied, “No, but 
I’m damn sure it can’t change me.” The 
difference between Hennacy and the 
thousands of others who have made sim- 
ilar remarks is that he not only means 
it but he has proved it. The reader may 
never agree with Hennacy, but he will 
be forced to admit that here is a man 
who early in life took a stand about so- 
ciety and has stuck to it. 

Well, then, who is Ammon Hennacy? 
He is a Christian Anarchist. In his 
book that means a Christ-like man con- 
cerned with voluntary cooperation for 
good, with the right of secession. Or to 
quote him, “A man who does not need 
a cop to tell him to to behave.” 

The book is a rambling. account of 
Hennacy’s life from his birth in 1893 
to his conversion to Catholicism in 1952. 
It treats his school years at Ohio State 
University, his time in prison as a con- 
scientious objector during World War I, 
and his wanderings around the country 
working as a field hand, devoting much 
of his time and all of his zeal to the 
causes dearest to his heart. These causes 
are opposing war, opposing taxes, push- 
ing The Catholic Worker and doing 
what he can to help the Hopi Indians. 

What makes this an intriguing book 
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is the view it gives of this man’s ten- 
acity. One can doubt the reasonableness 
of his stand, but never the courage of 
his convictions. For them he spent two 
vears in jail, nine months of it in soli 
tary, and showed a willingness to go to 
jail a second time during World War II, 
a fate which he was spared because of 
his age. Now in the late years of his life 
he is still unswerving in his belief that 
no government is better than the best 
government. For those familiar with the 
theory that power corrupts, Hennacy 
carries the theory a step farther. He be 
lieves that government corrupts. 


Life in “Clown Alley” 
With Willie the Hobo 


Crown, by Emmett Kelley with F. Bey 
erly Kelley. Prentice-Hall. 271 pp. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
Emmett Kelly saw his first circus while 
drilling wheat on his father’s farm back 
in Kansas. It was the Mighty Haag 
Show passing by, complete with one 
elephant, one camel and a bear. A spark 
was struck which later ignited into a 
fire when he managed to see another 
circus at Houston. The farm boy head- 
ed for Kansas City. His mother had 
financed a correspondence course in 
drawing for him, and in Kansas City he 
tried, unsuccessfully, to land a job as a 
cartoonist. He worked at an incredible 
number of odd jobs in order to keep 
eating, but it was his drawing. skill 
which was instrumental in introducing 
him to show business; he obtained a job 
with a small carnival painting the merry- 
go-round. 

Kelly’s rise in show business was slow 
and marked by hard work, uncertainty 
and little money. He worked as both 
an aerialist and a white face clown in 
many of the circuses that toured the 
country. In 1923 he married Eva Moore 
and together they did a double trapeze 
act. Two children were born of this 
marriage which ended in divorce. Years 
later another marriage ended similarly. 

During these years of working both 
as an aerialist and as a whiteface clown, 
“Willie,” the character who brought 
Kelly to fame kept nudging his creator 
for expression. “Willie” was really born 
on a drawing board back in Kansas 
City in the early days but circus direc 
tors were unwilling to try him, pre 
ferring the conventional “neat” white- 
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William S. White: Buries more than 
Taft on Indian Hill 


face clown. “Willie's” growth was grad 
ual and the photographs showing his 
evolution form an interesting part of 
the book. Perhaps the sadness and quiet 
frustration of this little tramp, looking 
with melancholy gaze at his audience 
whilst he nibbles a leaf from a head of 
cabbage, mirrors some of the loneliness 
of Kelly’s own life, even as he achieved 
success as the world’s greatest clown. 

This is an unpretentious book, a sort 
of running account of Kelly’s life up to 
the present day when he is top man in 
the “clown alley” of the Greatest Show 
on Earth. Not as good as Red Wheels 
Rolling of a few years back, Clown does 
afford the reader a good inside view of 
circus life. 


Mr. Republican 
Tue Tart Story, by William S. White. 
Harper. 288 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 

William S. White, Texas born and now 
a member of the Washington Bureau of 
the New York Times, has written an 
informal life of the late Robert A. Taft. 
Free from footnotes, it will attract the 
so-called “average” reader. The docu- 
mented, definitive “life” will be written 
later, perhaps by another writer. Mr. 
White writes from the newspaperman’s 
point of view; he does not take the time 
to worry about motives, eventual results, 
etc. Friendly to Taft, he nevertheless is 
not sure that Taft was right much of 
the time, especially in the field of for- 
eign affairs. The struggle that went on 
for years between Taft and Dewey is 


analyzed. ‘Taft and his friends resented 
“a kind of illicit philosophic merger of 
Republicanism and the New and Fair 
Deals. This was and is at the heart of 
the profound antagonism of the Taftites 
for the Dewey people.” 

Taft worked for the presidential nom. 
ination in 1940, in 1948 and in 1952 
Each time he seemed to lose it by a nar. 
row margin, and in each case the east. 
ern Republicans, influenced and led by 
Dewey, seemed responsible for Taft's 
failure to win the nomination. Friendly 
though White seems to be toward Taft, 
he seems satisfied that Taft was defeat- 
ed in 1952. He writes: “To attempt to 
pass judgment on his defeat is a hard 
and perhaps a presumptuous task. As 
one onlooker, my own view of the busi- 
ness was this: ‘Taft had to be rejected if 
the historic movement of the Repub- 
lican party toward liberalism and inter. 
nationalism was to continue.” White 
evidently thinks it was well that the 
party should continue in the direction 
recommended by Dewey rather than in 
that by Taft. The author is not too sure 
what the future of the Dewey Repub- 
lican party will be, but the middle-west 
Republican party that Taft led lies bur- 
ied, White believes, with Taft on In- 
dian Hill, near Cincinnati. Is the author 
correct? What do you think? 


Portrait Painter and 
Celebrity Cultivator 
G. P. A. Hearty, AMEricAN Artist, by 

Marie de Mare. David McKay. 304 

pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
This full-length, biographical portrait of 
George Healy, indefatigable painter of 
American presidents, is executed by his 
granddaughter from the artist’s memo- 
randa and letters spanning a period of 
nearly eighty years. 

Before Healy’s easel moved a colorful 
and cosmopolitan procession of nine- 
teenth-century notables — kings and 
queens, princes and prelates, scientists, 
soldiers and statesmen. An ardent cul- 
tivator of celebrities, Healy met every- 
one worth knowing in Europe and 
America, and painted the portraits of 
most of them. 

George Healy’s artistic career began 
in Boston, his birthplace, early in the 
nineteenth century. Without training or 
financial backing he opened a studio, 
hung out his shingle, and began paint- 
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ing portraits to add to his mother’s 
meager income. His first patron was the 
corner butcher, who with a wry face no 
doubt had sometimes to accept art in- 
stead of cash. Young Healy’s star began 
to rise when he decided to paint the 
portrait of Boston’s society leader, Mrs. 
Harrison Otis. “I want to paint a beau- 
tiful woman,” the youth stammered 
breathlessly when the shocked servant 
had shown him into Mrs. Otis’ drawing 
room. “Will you sit for me?” She did. 

An undercurrent of spiritual unrest 
was at work in the artist’s soul during 
the busy, mature years when he shut- 
tled back and forth between Europe and 
America on his various painting engage- 
ments. Although reared a Catholic, 
Healy had defected when the mother 
of his English bride refused to allow her 
daughter to be married in the Church. 
The feverish activity of a successful ca 
reer failed to extinguish his childhood 
faith, and Healy became reconciled with 
God after much of his brilliant maturity 
had been wasted in spiritual exile. 

Healy’s biography is a shifting cine- 
rama of his times. Maria de Mare gives 
us intimate and folksy glimpses of per- 
sonages and events that are now a part 
of history. Indeed, it often seems that 
this fulsome biography is only the raison 
detre for a florid and stately panorama 
of nineteenth-century England, France 
and America. 


The Churl: Founder 

Of Holy Roman Empire 

CHARLEMAGNE, by Harold Lamb. Dou 
bleday. 320 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
Substantially the same Charles the 
Great stands out in Harold Lamb’s biog- 
raphy as is generally, though less color- 
fully, presented by sober historians. He 
was a barbarian in the eyes of the citi- 
zens of the Roman Empire in the West 
and of the Byzantine Empire in the 
East. The picture of the ungainly youth, 
awkward, unlettered and gruff, is a far 
cry from the majestic figure we have 
formed of the great co-founder of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

His was a slow growth from begin- 
nings in the northern European wild- 
lands to the dignity of an emperor. Mr. 
Lamb does not deny that the imperial 
crown came to him as a surprise. Even 
the description of the aim of the Holy 
Roman Empire is set down in unmistak- 
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able terms—to defend the Church, the 
helpless and the wronged. It was not a 
political ideal, and yet territorially it 
was meant to be as far flung as Christ’s 
salvation itself. 


Charlemagne, we gather, was less a 
hero who seeks adventure than one 
upon whom adventure thrusts itself. 
Such was the search for Witukind, the 
mysterious leader of the Saxons. Roland 
was less of a hero than legend and the 
“Song of Roland” make him to be. Some 
sources are given in the course of the 
narrative; in other cases we cannot. guess 
where the author found his material. 
Medieval chronicles play a large part in 
the sources, as do some legends. But 
then Mr. Lamb is not writing a scien- 
tific biography with all its apparatus of 
footnotes, bibliography and other aca 
demic aids. His book is rather a popular 
reconstruction of the elements with 
which serious history does not concern 
itself so directly. 

A particularly well-known trait of 
Charlemagne is vividly brought out by 
the author when he pictures the Churl 
Cas the barbarians called him, using a 
substitute for the broad “a” sound in 
Charles) in his search for knowledge. 
If the ideal of the Palace School was 
popular in the later Middle Ages, it was 
the result of Charlemagne’s desire to 
acquire knowledge even when a mature 
man. Another historical situation graph 
ically described in this work is the long 
drawn-out struggle of the Emperor with 
the Saxons. 

The narrative, bountifully rich in 
imaginative scenes, is written in an easy, 
attractive style. There is the same at 
mosphere of half legend and half his 
tory found in the author's other works. 





Master Dante Scholar 

Views the Poet’s Life 

Micuece Baresi’ Lire oF Dante, trans- 
lated and edited by Paul Ruggiers. 

University of California Press. 132 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Msgr. I. J]. Semper — 
By a lifetime of scholarly labor in the 
field of Dante studies Michele Barbi 
merited the title of maestro. In 1931 
he contributed the article on Dante to 
the Enciclopedia Italiana. This article, 
which was published in book form in 
Florence in 1933, now appears in a com- 
petent English translation by Professor 
Ruggiers, who has provided explanatory 
notes and a bibliography. Since Barbi 
died in 1941 the present work may be 
regarded as the final summing-up of his 
views on Dante’s life and writings. The 
English translation deserves a warm wel- 
come from a whole army of readers to 
whom for various reasons the commen- 
taries of the great Italian Dantist have 
been inaccessible. 

From the 116 pages of Barbi’s order- 
ly, sympathetic and luminous exposi- 
tion the commanding figure of Dante 
emerges as the real creator of Italy's 
poetic and national language, as a lyric- 
ist and a dramatist of the first order, as 
a poet who not only sums up the me- 
dieval ages of faith but also “the glory 
that was Greece, / And the grandeur 
that ‘was Rome,” and, above all, as the 
poet who is unique among poets be 
cause he is the chief poet of man as a 
moral and religious being. 

Dante was interested in everything 
and therefore he put everything into the 
Divine Comedy — history, politics, art, 
literature, philosophy and theology. But, 
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as Barbi asserts, since he was essentially 
a dramatic poet, all these human activi 
ties come alive in terms of characteriza 
tion, action and dialogue. Then, too, the 
Divine Comedy is steeped in allegorical 
or hidden meanings, and yet, as Barbi 
points out, the literal sense is para 
mount. Virgil and Beatrice may stand 
for philosophy and theology respective 
ly, but first of all they are complex hu 
man beings —the imaginative creations 
of the poet. In fact, Dante, who peopled 
his Hell with politicians, his Purgatory 
with poets and artists, and his Heaven 
with saints, fashioned a veritable host 
of vivid personalities. 

Barbi rightly insists that Dante the 
poet cannot be understood apart from 
Dante the reformer. His aim in writing 
the Divine Comedy was to reform the 
whole wide world. However, he was a 
moral reformer, not a doctrinal reform 
er. Because he strove to correct abuses 
in the moral and the civil order, he 
aimed his shafts at worldly ecclesiastics 
and warmongering rulers. Of course he 
made mistakes: sometimes he pressed an 
argument too far, and sometimes he was 
unfair to an individual. And yet, as 
Barbi stresses, his orthodoxy is never in 
question. 

Barbi's pronouncement is also the pro 
nouncement of the Holy See. That 
Dante was animated by an intense rev- 
erence for the authority of the Church 
and the power of the Roman Pontiff is 
the verdict of Pope Benedict XV, as 
recorded in his encyclical on Dante, In 
praeclara (1921), the only papal en 
cyclical honoring a poet. 


The Last Few Years 
Of a Pitiful Band 
Minutes oF THE Last Meetine, by 
Gene Fowler. Viking Press. 277 pp. 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by Donald Benedict 
This latest fragment of boisterous Gene 
Fowler's autobiography is ostensibly an 
attempt to write the life of Sadakichi 
Hartmann, a German-Japanese dabbler 
in art and poetry, who had something 
of a vogue in the 1920's, especially 
among the admirers of everything that 
came from Greenwich Village, where 
Sadakichi spent much of his time. But 
the book is also the story of the last 
years of three of Fowler’s close friends— 
John Barrymore, W. C. Fields, and the 
Hollywood artist John Decker, perhaps 


the least known of the group, but 4 
member in good standing. 

It is difficult to know what made 
llartmann attractive to Fowler; to Judge 
from his poetry that is extant (repre. 
sentative samples serve as epigraphs to 
the chapters of the book), he was a rank 
amateur. Personally, he seems to have 
done his best to be repulsive, and one 
would have to look back through litera. 
ture to Baron Corvo to find his equal at 
insulting and harrying benefactor and 
enemy with equal enthusiasm. He was 
given, too, to practical jokes, especially 
to revenge fancied insults; so Fowler 
tells of his working up a grudge against 
a one-time benefactor, into whose house 
he let himself while the man was in 
Europe; Hartmann turned on all the 
lights in the place, and left them bun- 
ing, with a note, “Let there be light.” 
This represents a sort of high point in 
his activities, other choice acts of re 
venge being on an unimaginably low 
plane, even from the point of view of 
cleverness. 

Nor do Barrymore and Fields come 
off well in this picture; Fields, especial- 
ly, is shown as misanthrophic, grasping, 
mean and entirely unreasonable in his 
dealings with others, especially domestic 
employees and those who tried to be- 
friend him. The Barrymore of Good 
Night, Sweet Prince, is here shown in 
his pitiful last days, an alcoholic wreck. 
Nor does Decker emerge as an admir- 
able, or even likeable sort. At one point, 
indeed, Fowler seems to feel the need 
of apologizing for the whole sorry lot, 
but rejects the idea on the ground that 
it would make any or all of them indig- 
nant to know they were being excused. 
It is, on the whole, a sad, sad, book, 


with very, very little to recommend it. 


Nazi Airman 


I Frew For THE Fuurer, by Heinz 
Knoke. Henry Holt. 213 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 

Only one thing makes this story differ- 

ent from most other descriptions of per- 

sonal experience in World War II—it is 

told by one of our late enemies, the Ger- 

man officer and pilot Heinz Knoke. 
Creeping out here and there amid the 

violence and tension of conflict is a 

glimpse of the realization that Nazi doc- 

trine was only an imposed myth. Grad- 
ually the young men, who were fight 
ing like our own men in defense of 
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their homeland, catch sight of the un- 
natural Nazi system of racial purity and 
world supremacy. 

The narrator was an ordinary boy 
who was swallowed up first by Hictler’s 
youth programs and later by the war 
machine. He gives some description of 
life in pilot training. But most of his 
hook details war in the skies, and this 
portion of it, of course, is repetitious. 
Knoke flew almost 2,000 operational 
missions, of which 400 were made un- 
der fire. Lle was shot down several times 
and wounded more than once. Before 
being invalided home, he saw his squad- 
ron reduced to a pathetic token force. 

Perhaps the most startling single 
event that caused Knoke to have doubts 
about his country’s leaders was his meet- 
ing with Goring, uniformed like an 
opera general, grossly be-medaled — and 
with his face daintily painted. 


Childhood and Youth 
Of Van Wyck Brooks 
SCENES AND Portraits, by Van Wyck 

Brooks. Dutton. 243 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 
When this book arrived for review, the 
reviewer happened to be reading Whit- 
taker Chambers’ self-exploratory Wit- 
ness. Brooks, the academic product of a 
background studded with scholars, writ- 
ers, nice Anglo-Saxon names and com- 
fortable incomes, contrasts piquantly 
with Chambers, who is anything but 
academic. Chambers’ background con- 
tains a range of characters who, it seems, 
would be hastily erased from Brooks’ 
scenes and portraits if they should ever 
appear there. Yet both men sprang from 
the intellectual middle class at the turn 
of the century. 

But the representatives known to 
Brooks were obviously the best people, 
while Chambers was unfortunately born 
into a group which did not have its feet 
on the ground nor its head screwed on 
as neatly as did the Brooks contingent. 
Consequently Brooks grew up without 
mental or spiritual struggles; or if he 
had them, he has screened them suc- 
cessfully from his autobiography. But 
perhaps Brooks did not mean to write 
an autobiography. Scenes and Portraits 
is subtitled “Memories of Childhood 
and Youth,” and it demonstrates that 
such a book can be written without re- 
flecting very much of the man who lived 
and felt through the memories. 
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Portrait by J. B. Yeats (1909) 


Van Wyck Brooks: “The war corre- 
spondent who wrote fifty years later” 


What then does Brooks intend to do? 
He approaches the influences of his for- 
mative years as if they constituted an- 
other literary research project, examin- 
ing minutely the forces of light opposed 
to the dense fog of Babbitry engulfing 
the United States. The legitimate de- 
scendants of a New England which was 
still flowering in spite of stony ground, 
were the main heroes. Harvard, with 
such men as Santayana, Kittredge and 
Wendell, was the great stronghold. Bos- 
ton and New York were the great bat- 
tlegrounds. England, with its long cul- 
tural tradition, was the main source of 
strength. Van Wyck Brooks was the war 
correspondent who wrote, not in the 
heat of battle, but fifty years later. 

Because the record is without heat it 
is also without life. It is curious that 
Brooks has not succeeded in doing for 
the scenes he knew what he did for the 
scenes of an earlier literary day in Amer- 
ica. The reason lies in part in the lack 
of a central character who is the focus 
of his background. The style is also cum- 
bersome for material that is often frail. 
Brooks says at one point, “I was a slow 
and laborious worker, as I have re- 
raained, in fact, for I never write more 
than a page in the fullest morning.” (It 
must have been a very full morning, in- 
cidentally, when he failed to polish the 
description of a Spartan friend who 


“lived on milk and unbuttered bread 
with one old brown tweed suit.” ) 

There is some suggestion that this is 
the first of two or more volumes. It ends 
with 1914, leaving the period of the first 
World War and the postwar years to be 
examined in a sequel. It may be that 
Brooks himself will find this part of his 
story more vital. 


Monk and Cardinal, 
Scholar and Diplomat 


CarpinaL Gasguet, by Shane Leslie. 
Kenedy. 273 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


The quarter-century that has elapsed 
since the death of Francis Aidan 


- Gasquet, monk of the English congre- 


gation of St. Benedict and, for the last 
fifteen years of his life, Cardinal in 
Curia, has not dealt kindly with his 
fame. Shane Leslie’s little volume, far 
as it is from fulfilling the requirements 
of a good biography, ought to do much 
to renew interest in Gasquet. 

Born in 1846, Gasquet lived till 1929, 
and may be said to have seen the best 
years of one century and the end of 
that century’s way of life, once for all, 
with the onset of the great depression 
that covered the world in the year he 
died. His career was many-faceted, and 
Leslie tries to at least start us off on- an 
appreciation of each aspect of it; even 
from this series of slight sketches, one 
gathers that the definitive life of 
Gasquet, when it comes, will be as fas- 
cinating reading as the great lives of the 
great nineteenth century prelates, Wise- 
man, Manning, Newman, Ullathorne 
and Vaughan. First and foremost, 
Gasquet was Dom Aidan, monk of 
Downside Abbey, and his first career 
was as Prior thereof, and as the initiator 
of the great monastic fabric that now 
reminds the visitor of what the great 
English churches were when they still 
sheltered the Real Presence. 

Collaboration with the great layman- 
scholar of the liturgy, Edmund Bishop, 
started Gasquet off on another career, 
that of historical scholar. Here, as Les- 
lie admits, he perhaps attempted too 
much, and his great works on the Eng- 
lish Bible and on monastic life in the 
time of Henry VIII are by no means 
unimpeachable — though neither is the 
extreme anti-Gasquet position of Coul- 
ton tenable, scholars likewise agree. 

Then came the years of work on the 
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revision of the Vulgate, and life in 
Rome, culminating in the Cardinalate 
in 1914. When war broke out, Gasquet 
began to render signal diplomatic serv- 
ice to the British Empire, as the staunch 
defender in Rome of the Allied cause, 
virtually all other Vatican influences be- 
ing thrown on the German side. 

Nor should one fail to mention the 
great part the Cardinal played in the 
struggle over Anglican Orders; here, as 
English secular reviewers have already 
remarked, Leslie’s presentation of the 
story seems to make it a purely political 
affair, so that the deeper doctrinal dif- 
ficulties are not given true value. 

The scrappy, disjointed way in which 
Leslie has put his material together can 
but irritate one who knows what biog- 
raphy should be; but the elements of 
Gasquet's greatness do come through, 
and perhaps this little book will hasten 
someone’s work on a life worthy of the 
Cardinal Deacon of St. Mary in Campi- 
telli. 


Virginia Woolf's View 
Of Her Life and Work 
A Wrirer’s Diary, by Virginia Woolf. 
Harcourt, Brace. 356 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Donald Benedict 
This volume represents a_ selection, 
made by her husband, from the con- 
tents of nearly a quarter-century’s ac- 
cumulation of diarising by one who was 
a great novelist, and perhaps a greater 
critic and essayist. Virginia Woolf was 
just short of sixty years of age, when, 
in 1941, she took her own life, the vic- 
tim of increasing fears and terrors aris- 
ing out of the second World War, then 
beginning to affect England so deeply. 
It needs but a glance at a picture of 
Mrs. Woolf to realize that here was a 
soul terribly sensitive—and so she was, 
artistically and personally. The daugh- 
ter of Leslie Stephen, nineteenth cen- 
tury English critic and man of letters, 
and an early member of the so-called 
Bloomsbury set, Virginia Woolf was 
reared in the Good Pagan tradition 
(which has been well described by Ros- 
alind Murray), so that certain areas, 
notably religion, are completely closed 
places to her. One notices in the jour- 
nal, especially, her pre-occupation with 
the mystery of death, which alternately 
attracted and repelled her. As each of. 
her close friends dies—Arnold Bennett, 
Lytton Strachey, Thomas Hardy, Roger 
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Fry, Ottoline Morrell—the journal rec 
ords her own unwillingness to accept 
the fact of death. Her entry after Roger 
Fry’s funeral is typical: 

Roger died on Sunday. Tomorrow we go 

up, following some instinct, to the funeral. 

I feel dazed; very wooden. Women cry . . . 

but I don’t know why I cry. .. . 1 And I’m 

too stupid to write anything. . . . I think 

the poverty of life is what now comes to 
me; and this blackish veil over everything. 

The substance gone out of everything. . . . 

It'll come back, I suppose. Indeed, I feel a 

great wish, now and then, to live more all 

over the place, to see people, to create, only 
for the time being one can’t make the effort. 

Seldom has a writer set down more 
intimately and completely the agonizing 
steps taken toward the creation of a 
novel—so we watch, in composition, all 
her great works, share her misgivings, 
are lacerated with her by unintelligent 
reviews and harsh adverse criticism. 
Outside it all, the reader of the diary 
can occasionally wonder that the literary 
artist can involve himself so deeply in 
his own creation, but this is part of the 
price of being a writer. 

There is some room for debate about 
Virginia Woolf's stature as a novelist, 
though it is surely great. But there is, 
I think, less doubt about the worth of 
her literary criticism and her essays. The 
two Common Reader volumes are fine 
examples of literary criticism at its best; 
The Moth, The Moment, The Captain's 
Deathbed, all of these are worth own 
ing and reading over and over. Good 
criticism, too, is in the pages of this 
Diary, and keen observation on writers 
as writers. But one thing is lacking: 
charity, and this, of course, because of 
the source and font thereof. Virginia 
Woolf had only the Good Pagan’s lack 
of understanding. But the Diary de 
serves to be read by those who are in 
terested in the process of literary crea 
tion and in the English Liberal mind of 
the early twentieth century. 


Saintly Maiden 

Of the Mohawks 

Kater! OF THE Monawks, by Marie 
Cecilia Buehrle. Bruce. 225 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 

The narratives of Father Cholenec and 

Father Chauchetier, the Positio of the 

Sacred Congregation of Rites, and the 

excavations at Fonda, N.Y., constitute 

the objective material out of which Miss 

Buehrle has reconstructed the life of 


Kateri of the Mohawks. Into this skete 
of the life of primitive American Chris 
tian convert and savage Mohawk, she 
injects both sympathy and understand. 
ing, derived, perhaps, as much from he, 
understanding of the basic principles of 
spirituality as from her ability to inter. 
pret facts available. 

lwo outstanding characteristics mark 
the development of Kateri; her coopera. 
tion with God in preparing this His 
channel of grace, when she was as yet 
unconscious of anything even remotely 
associated with grace; and her total sur. 
render when the gift of Christianity be- 
came hers. These were manifested in 
her attraction to virginity long before 
she was aware of its meaning, and in 
her realization of the necessity for atone- 
ment. 

Kateri's attraction to virginity seems 
to have been as inexplicable to herself 
as to others until almost the time of her 
death; vet she vigorously and at all times 
fought to maintain her virginal integ- 
ritv, undergoing many and severe hard- 
ships as a result of her stand. The for 
titude with which she endured the daily, 
petty and often violent persecutions in- 
flicted on her, places her among the 
heroines of God. Sympathy, kindliness 
and cheerful compliance with arduous 
duties set her apart from the other 
voung girls of her race and condition, 
preparing her for the Christian outlook 
on life. When at last Christianity had 
come to flower in her soul, her acts of 
penance and atonement reached an as 
tonishing degree of heroism. 

In these our days some of us are, per- 
haps, often led to think of saints as 
those whose halos are not only bright 
and shining, but also compounded of 
chlorophyll and cologne. Kateri’s life 
gives evidence of a steadfast Christian 
heroism, the essential stuff of which 
saints are made, at the same time regis 
tering a protest against self-indulgence 
and fastidiousness, as common today as 
in any other civilization that places ma- 
jor emphasis on material well-being. 

Three facts stand out in this portrayal; 
God's pity for His benighted people is 
unbounded; the blood of martyrs is a 
fruitful source of grace in the Church; 
there is no denying a mother’s influence 
on the babe in her arms. Miss Buehrle 
writes sympathetically and well of a 
race that has suffered as much from its 
own primitive cruelty as from the in- 
justices of a superior civilization. 
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HE CHIEF GLORY of every people,” 
otha Dr. Johnson, “arises from its 
authors.” For us as Americans, as heirs 
at least of the language of English lit- 
erature, this must be in large part a 
horrowed glory. The literature that em- 
hodies such renown existed for over a 
dozen centuries before our own litera 
ture began. The great classics, among 
them the very greatest, in our language 
are the products of a geography and 
climate quite different from ours; of an 
intricate history whose forms and tradi 
tions are alien to us; and of an intellec 
tual development in which we, as a 
country, share little, and that at a dis 
tance of time, space and circumstance. 

Now all this offers an inconvenience, 
so to speak, under which no other great 
people labors. It is almost sufficient, by 
itself, to account for the air of unreality, 
of rootlessness in cultural matters that 
foreign observers tell us they discover 
here. Our own writers, at once drawn 
to the limitless riches of a depository 
stretching back to the dawn of recorded 
history and at the same time repelled by 
its weight and strangeness, have reacted 
uneasily and in contradictory fashion. 
Our schools and schoolmasters have the 
cruelest dilemma of all before them; or 
they did when they still attempted to 
teach and direct instead, as now, of be 
ing content to send out search parties 
to locate their students’ interests. Should 
English literature be taught at all, or 
given over for American? If taught, 
should it be the overture to our own, 
or should the two be disjointed and pre 
sented as implacable enemies? 

Whatever plan or compromise is 
worked out is likely to be unsatisfactory 
in the light of our almost universal lack 
of knowledge of English history. For 
most of us, the dates and leading figures 
of what we call “world history” are more 
familiar than the battles and dynasties, 
the intellectual currents, and the po- 
litical issues of the island that gave 
many of us our institutions, much of 
our custom, and all of our language. To 
say this is not at all to advocate tearing 
up the Declaration of Independence. 
But it is to argue that we cannot hope 
to understand ourselves without some 
knowledge of the past which our lan- 
guage has thrust upon us. A fascinating, 
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flexible instrument for that understand 
ing is newly at hand: The Cambridge 
History of English Literature (New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 15 
volumes, $45.00). This “full story of 
English literature” is now available—in 
volumes well printed and comfortable 
to the hand—in a new printing. 

In fourteen volumes of text and one 
of index, The Cambridge History of 
English Literature presents in a detail 
which is never trivial, and from a view 
which is never merely literary, a pano 
rama of incredible richness. The term 
“literature” as used for these volumes is 
Philosophers and 
pamphleteers share space with poets; 


of course — broad. 
translators and writers of text books re 
ceive attention as well as novelists. In 
the second volume, for example, there 
is a chapter on the beginning of print 
ing in England; and in the fourth, a 
chapter on the Elizabethan book trade 
and one on the foundations of libraries. 
Pick up volume eight (“The Age of 
Dryden”) and you will find a chapter 
on legal literature and one on the prog- 
ress of science. In volume twelve, the 
first of three devoted to the nineteenth 
century, there are chapters on the rise 
of the magazines, the Oxford Move- 
ment, and antiquarians. And this is to 
call attention, quite at randem. to a 
mere third of the work 

Of course the main business of such 
a survey as this is the literary judgment 
of great writers. In this larger matter, 
the contributors to The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature are motivated 
by a truly generous spirit. The roll of 
the past is not called so that its great 
figures may be patronized and depre- 
cated, to the amusement of the present. 
One after another the commandingly 
great — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Swift, Burke, Words- 
worth, Scott and Dickens, to name a 
few of those with chapters all to them- 
selves—are appraised for their work and 
its articulation with the thought and art 
that followed. This is accomplished 
without a denigration of lesser writers 
or a failure to distinguish in excellences 
among the great. There is a delicate con 
sciousness of the play of mind on mind 


in these many pages that encourages in 
the reader discrimination in thought and 
exactness in sentiment. 

For the Catholic reader there should 
be an especial interest in the pageant 
meticulously unfolded by the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature. 
Here, for one thing, is the full-length 
glass of our tradition, not the hand mir- 
ror manufactured in Boston. These roots 
are, inescapably, Catholic roots; the lit- 
erature and civilization produced by the 
Catholic Church are the whole of the 
earlier volumes, and after that they are 
at least counterpoint, the heard voice of 
a never W holly forgotten or rejected 
past. Although one could note an “im 
perfect sympathy” here and there, this 
history, on the whole, is objective and 
impartial. Certainly the small college 
library will not be satished to offer to its 
students a history less ample than this. 


r was the intention of the editors of 

The Cantbridge History of English 
Literature not to “neglect the literature 
of America and the British Dominions.” 
3ut although the Dominions are ade- 
quately served, the task of presenting 
our American proved too 
great. In these fifteen volumes only Poe 
and Washington 
than the merest mention; Cooper and 
There is, 


literature 
Irving receive more 


Melville do not even appear. 
of course, a separate Cambridge History 
of American Literature.) We have here, 
in effect, a negative confirmation that 
our American literature, however Eng- 
lish its roots, has a history of growth 
and of vigor all its own. The editors of 
Literary History of the United States 
(Macmillan, $9.00), just out in a re- 
vised, one-volume edition, have an effec- 
tive word for it when they remark that 
American literature is both “transport- 
ed” and “transformed.” As they note 
later on, “the impulse to produce an in- 
dependent, indigenous literature vied 
with the natural tendence to carry on 
a distinguished American tradition.” 
Only in the last fifty years, in fact, did 
American literature cease to be “a sort 
of branch factory that tried to duplicate 
the products of the parent firm.” 
Literary History of the United States 
addresses itself not to the scholar (as 
(Continued on page 319) 
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“To Make One More— 

Or To Be One Less” 

JoHnny Forsaken, by G. B. 
Macmillan. 236 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mary K. Sweeny 


Stern. 


In Johnny Forsaken G. B. Stern has 
given us an expert novel. This English 
novelist just misses greatness by the 
slight measure of her main character, 
Johnny Trevose. But what comes off is 
really fine, significant and well seasoned 
with humor and satire. 

In a sense, it is this slightness of char- 
acter which is the main theme of her 
story, except that she concludes just as 
he promises growth. The author intro- 
duces the reader to Johnny Trevose with 
a glimpse into his boyhood to the night 
he, single-handed, prevented the end of 
the world by prayer. This secret, which 
he later will not admit believing, seems 
the key to the pride which painfully 
limits his character. He becomes a man 
who thinks he has no need of God or 
religion. In his life in the village of Fel 
sea, Johnny is senior clerk in a legal 
firm. He has been forsaken by his beau- 
tiful wife, of whom he considers him- 
self well rid. He leads an inconsequen- 
tial existence except for his passionate 
and unreasonable devotion to the town’s 
amateur dramatic society, of which he 
is the inspiration and producer. Under 
his direction, the society achieves some 
distinction. Even in this project, as in 
everything else, he is forsaken as a re- 
sult of the arrival of Eugenia Czelovar, 
triumphant extrovert who, at sixty, has 
learned how to give of herself, often to 
the point of gross exaggeration. To John- 
ny she is an enemy, and he expends 
himself in hatred. His plot to expose her 
is unexpectedly thwarted, and he con- 
siders suicide—even that with little en- 
thusiasm—while on his holiday. 

One of the most remarkable and 
vivid episodes and one which will live 
in this reviewer's mind is the climactic 
one. While walking on the beach, John- 
ny suddenly comes upon “an old priest 

. walking up and down the beach 
near the sea, the tears pouring down his 
face.” The tender and poignant conver- 
sation which follows is G. B. Stern at 
her dramatic but restrained best. We 
never meet the priest again after a brief 
encounter the next morning after Mass, 
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but he is unforgettable. He is the be 
ginning of Johnny’s humility. 

Johnny discovers after he is forsaken 
again, and again even more completely 
so than before, that he is not forsaken 
at all—that God has other ideas for him, 
and that it is up to God to make the 
plans, after all. He finds that “better 
accept it; that’s all your high destiny, 
to make one more—or to be one less 
whenever you get left high and dry.” 

Miss Stern, author of The Matriarch, 
The Donkey Shoe and many others, has 
a subtle, restrained, finished style, full 
of symbols and satire. She is sometimes 
casual to the point of losing depth. Be- 
cause of that, we desire to really see, to 
use her own apt symbol, the ripening of 
the figs on the Trevose tree, for we are 
not quite sure they will not fall off 
while they are still green and hard, as 
they have done before. 


An Ex-King’s Decision 

Concerning His Throne 

TEMPTATION FOR A Kino, by John H. 
Secondari. Lippincott. 279 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 


John Secondari proposes his situation: a 
king in modern times, in exile as a re- 
sult of a republican revolution in his 
Balkan country, is offered his throne 
back by an expedient coalition of par- 
ties. Ex-king Julian is faced with this 
dilemma in Sorrento where he is living 





G. B. Stern: The beginning of humility 


a still-regal existence, surrounded by for 
mer courtiers, an outrageously  self-jp. 
dulgent Crown Prince, and a sige, 
whose worthlessness is apparent even ty 
herself. 

The ex-king’s decision is the central 
peg on which this interesting tale hang, 
It is written in an easy, almost repor- 
torial style that conveys the reader ef. 
fortlessly from beginning to end, not » 
much because the outcome is ever really 
in doubt as that, in the telling, the book 
poses a number of absorbing moral 
questions. Is a man who has inherited 
and then lost power capable of resisting 
the temptation to return to it in the ip. 
terest of a higher good? (One may note 
that, contrary to the dramatic events of 
recent English history, the “higher 
good” is not a woman but the demo 
cratic will of the people.) Or again, is 
it possible for a convinced and life-long 
republican, an anti-royalist to the core, 
to come at last to acknowledge the basic 
worth of a king whose very existence 
threatens his theories? Or once more, 
where lies the primary responsibility of 
a reporter, to his employer or to the se- 
curity of the international events he has 
been hired to report? 

The people involved in the working- 
out of these questions are in themselves 
vital and well-realized. There are no 
cardboard lovers or synthetic sinners, for 
these characters have the plasma of real- 
itv in their veins. Most striking figure 
of all, perhaps, is Captain Peter Sabine, 
an introverted royal supporter whose 
face has been terribly scarred in the war, 
and whose soul has been similarly seared 
by love for the King’s beautiful and ir 
responsible sister. Dr. Lentzler is the 
courier between a shaky republican gov- 
ernment and the King, a man whose 
personal integrity is so unshakable that 
political expediency disturbs him as 
much as outright chicanery would an- 
other man. The two Americans are the 
least substantial and most remote of the 
characters, whose love affair matures 
during their pursuit of a story of high 
international importance. 

We are, all of us twentieth-century 
republicans, still somewhat in the thrall 
of the romance of royalty. A large part 
of our literary heritage has concerned 
the mystique of inherited power and re- 
sponsibility, and we can still be found 
lining the streets to watch even the pro- 
cession of purely symbolic regal power 
as it passes us in its golden coach on the 
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way to formal ceremonies. So Mr. Se- 
gndari has struck a common vein with 
his subject, and he has exploited it well. 
The King’s decision concerning his re- 
wm takes about three days—you will 
not abandon him, or the people sur- 
rounding him, until the last moment— 
and the last page. 


Newly Translated 
Stories by Chekhov 
Tue UNKNOWN CHEKHOV, Stories and 

Other Writings of Anton Chekhov 

Hitherto Unpublished. Translated by 

Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Noonday Press. 

316 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by H. Francis Jacobson 
Of themselves, these newly translated 
sories will neither enhance nor dimin- 
ish Chekhov's reputation. With a few 
exceptions, they hardly rise above the 
level of interesting reading for the mo- 
ment, bringing to mind the kind of story 
presented today in such magazines as 
The New Yorker. The ofhcial who finds 
his clerks playing bridge with photo- 
graphs of the local bureaucracy, the man 
who lives in terror of hydrophobia after 
being bitten by a wolf, the despotic 
landowner who inflicts viciously sadistic 
punishment on a young couple caught 
stealing apples—none of these will stay 
lng with the reader, however enjoyable 
inthe reading. __ 

Notable, however, are such stories as 
‘Peasants” and “An Unpleasantness.” 
The first is a story of village life, almost 
anthropological in its analysis yet in- 
formed by an understanding and char- 
ity that make for strong individuation 
of character. Although this story has 
been translated into English before, the 
editor includes two new chapters in 
which Chekhov obviously planned a 
similar treatment for the life of the city 
poor. “An Unpleasantness” is more on 
the psychological side, a vein which 
Chekhov mined with very good results. 
It portrays the anguished puzzlements 
of a zemstvo doctor who has struck his 
inefhcient assistant, yearns for punish- 
ment, and is disgusted by the compro- 
mise that resolves the situation. Both 
stories show the sureness and depth 
lacking in the others. 

In between the two types mentioned 
are several stories built around a prob- 
lem to which Chekhov gave a good deal 
of thought, that of the decay of the mid- 
dle-landed gentry. “Other People’s Mis- 
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fortune” enlists our sympathy for this 
class, whereas “A Visit to Friends,” writ- 
ten twelve years later, indicts the class 
as incompetent and worthless. It is in- 
teresting to note that when he later 
treated the same theme in “The Cherry 
Orchard,” Chekhov passed no judgment 
at all. 

All these stories, whatever their mag- 
nitude, show the qualities that have 
made Chekhov a major figure in world 
literature. Distinctive are his compassion 
for people’s suffering, his understanding 
of the individual soul’s dignity, and his 
great psychological insights. Although 
like most Russian intellectuals of his day 
he was sensitive to the injustices and 
cruelties of Czarist society, his artistry 
concerned itself only with the way these 
social pressures and tensions impinged 
on the particular personality. He was a 
student of the individual, not of society. 

The “other writings” mentioned in 
the title consist of two versions of a 
humorous monologue, some essays, and 
an impressive excerpt from “Across Si- 
beria.” It must be mentioned that the 
translator-editor’s Introduction is a fine 
piece of critical writing. 

Actually, the chief service performed 
by this new collection of Chekhov sto- 
ries is to provide a chronological picture 
of the writer's growth. By giving the 
date of publication of each story, Dr. 
Yarmolinsky makes it possible to gauge 
Chekhov's development in technique 
and in depth of human understanding 
through the twenty-five years of his lit- 
erary career. 


The Twisted Wastelands 
Of Perversion and Crime 
Perpu, by Paride Rombi. Harper. 215 
pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


The author of this novel, which won 
the Grazia De Ledda literary prize in 
Europe, enmeshes a seven-year-old boy, 
Perdu, in a network of sex crimes com- 
mitted in a Sardinian village and chal- 
lenges him to unravel the tangled lines 
of his dubious parentage. The lad’s 
pathetic attempts to discover the iden- 
tity of his father form the story line in 
this senseless melodrama. The beauty of 
the Sulcis forms a strange backdrop for 
the horrors in the hearts of its inhab- 
itants. 

Perdu’s mother is brutally murdered 
by Efesio Manzello, her jealous hus- 
band, as the story opens. Perdu, view 
ing the maimed corpse of his mother, is 
beaten almost to death by his foster fa- 
ther, who receives a light sentence for 
his crime. Manueli, Perdu’s grandfather, 
slits the throat of his daughter’s assailant 
upon his release from prison. He aban- 
dons Perdu and flees. 

Perdu, determined to find his father, 
leaves Terreluxi to seek out Vissenti 
Tankis, his putative father. Tankis, a 
cynical libertine, merely laughs at the 
inquiries of the boy. He allows the lad 
to live and work on his estate where he 
is cared for by the daughter of Tankis. 
Eventually the grandfather turns up to 
inform the boy that he is his true father 
by virtue of rape, thus confirming the 
gossip of the estate. Driven to madness 
at this revelation, the boy burns the barn 
which has been his home, flees and dies 
alone in a sun-baked field. 

The author's invention of events is 
bad enough, but his elegant detachment 
in relating these scenes of carnage, and 
his lyrical, leisurely treatment of the 
beauty of the Sulcis amid this ferment 
of crime which is heaped on the back 
of a small waif constitutes the real hor- 
ror of the novel. 

Perdu is an inhuman, senseless, un- 
believable, cruel and inexcusable novel 
which aptly illustrates the emptiness to 
be found in fiction that forsakes the 
realm of the human heart for the twist- 
ed wastelands of perversion and crime. 
No tapestry of words, no matter how 
beautifully woven, can redeem such a 
bleak and visionless view of human ex- 
istence. 
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Priest-Worker 
In Paris Slum 
Saints IN Hex, by Gilbert Cesbron. 

Translated by John Russell. Double- 

day. 312 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
The recent decision of the Holy Father 
to curtail drastically the activities of the 
worker-priests in France puts that whole 
issue in the past tense. But Gilbert Ces- 
bron’s Saints in Hell was published in 
Paris when the cause was a holy cru- 
sade, a flame of apostolicity that cast, 
perhaps, more heat than light. 

It is the story of Abbe Pierre who 
took work in a factory in Sagny that he 
might bring Christ to the vast un- 
churched multitudes of French laborers 
and poor, that he might demonstrate 
they were “all in it together.” This was 
Sagny: “Militant Communists: girls in 
search of an abortionist: hapless, water- 
logged, ill-treated children: rats: and 
hovels—all these were to be 
found at every turn in Sagny! But some 
of them were already his; it was for 
them that he could suffer.” 

Although exhausted from his daily 
labor, each evening Pierre fed the hun- 
gry, found shelter for the homeless, 
clothed the ragged, counseled the be- 
wildered. Absorbed more and more 
deeply in the heart-aches of the sans- 
coulottes who shuffled into his bleak 
quarters at No. 28 Rue Zola, the dead 
end of Sagny, Pierre said Mass infre- 
quently, although each Thursday eve 
ning a few souls gathered about him 


leaking 


as he offered the Holy Sacrifice on a 
wooden table. 

\ small supported Abbe 
Pierre: Madeleine who refused marriage 
to carry on the apostolate, Louis who 
fought with the Reds in Spain, and lit- 
tle Etienne whom Pierre often saved 
from the drunken fists of his father. In 
sharp contrast to the befriending Pierre 
was the svelte Monsieur le Cure whose 
parish church the workers avoided be- 
cause there they felt unwanted and re- 
jected. On the other hand, Pierre’s com- 
passion for the poor brought him into 
virtual alliance with Henri, the Com- 
munist, Pierre working for love, Henri 
for hate, but their paths so closely par- 


allel. 


coterie 


Two events bring about Pierre’s trans- 
fer from Sagny. He marches on Paris 
with the workers, side by side with 
Henri, during the Peace Conferences. 
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He testifies in defense of Marcel on trial 
for the drunken beating of his son 
Etienne. The new Archbishop of Paris 
orders Pierre to a monastery for a time. 
Pierre remarks to Henri: “I’m under or- 
ders to leave Sagny. I got on too well 
with you. I was ‘imprudent,’ they 
thought.” Pierre proves not only impru- 
dent but possibly even disobedient when 
he quits the monastery to return to the 
town of his birth to work in the mines. 

Calmly, dispassionately, Saints in 
Hell carries a distinct overtone of blight- 
ed hope. To paraphrase Shelley, “No 
change, no pause, no hope, yet misery 
endures.” It may well provoke in its 
quiet way some long, long thoughts 
about the Spirit of the Lord that is given 
to men to bring good news to the poor 
and to set at liberty the oppressed. 


Tempest in India 
Buowant Junction, by John Masters. 
Viking Press. 394 pp. $3.75. 
teviewed by Mary K. Sweeny 
In this unrestrained novel about a rail- 
road, terrorist plots, sabotage and _polit- 
ical intrigue in the emergence of an in 
dependent India, John Masters starts 
out to say something quite serious, but 
seems to be sidetracked. Certainly Mr. 
Masters, an ex-brigadier in the Indian 
Army who lived in India until 1948 and 
who has already written three historical 





Illustration by Jack Keats from 
dust jacket for “Saints in Hell” 


novels about the country, ought to hay 
something to say. He does picture quip 
carefully the political and _ sociologic 
tempest of that moment before the Brit 
ish pulled out of India and in partciulg, 
the plight of India’s unfortunate clay. 
the Anglo-Indians, but he never really 
gets to the heart of the matter. Why 
Bhowani Junction turns out to be jg , 
well-written, messy and offensive novel, 
which leaves the reader unconvinced a 
its outcome. 

Master's heroine, Victoria Jones, is q 
beautiful Anglo-Indian whose difficult 
position is brought about by the political 
situation. She is neither English nor 
Indian, but it seems to her she must 
make a choice. Finding her bungling 
Eurasian lover quite obtuse about the 
situation, she successively, by the trial 
and-error method, tries to become an 
Indian, then English and finally, again, 
Anglo-Indian. Victoria finds it impossi- 
ble to become an Indian because she 
cannot accept the Sikh religion. Her 





reasons for repudiating her unbelievable 
English Army colonel, who always has 
the situation well in hand, are not cleat 
or convincing, and the reader wonders 
whether there has been any solution 
when she goes back to her Eurasian rail- 
roader. 

When not probing much too explicit: 
ly into the romantic experimentations 
of Victoria, the author concerns himself 
with tracking down a Communist-terror- 
ist who is at the bottom of train am 
bushes, murders and riots. At this he is 
good, especially when he _ is_ talking 
about trains. And many of his minor 
characters, such as Thomas Jones, Mr. 
Govindaswami and Mr. Surabhai, are 
much more finely drawn and believable 
than are Patrick Taylor, Victoria Jones 
or Colonel Savage. 


Contrary Old Devil 
Who Refuses To Die 


Devit By THE Tart, by Rocco Fumento. 
McGraw-Hill. 250 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Aquin, B.V.M. 


“When, if ever, will old Cornullo die?” 
This is the basic question which com 
plicates the lives of so many Italian 
peasants in the little village of Monte- 
torello. Twice the “old devil” has been 
officially proclaimed dead by the village 
doctor; twice his “lifeless body” has been 
given the last blessing by the priest 
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whom old Cornullo would never have 
admitted to his room if he could help it. 
Now both the doctor and the priest 
realize bitterly that their reputations are 
wined, that the villagers will laugh 
them to scorn—and, of course, that is 
exactly what happens. The Mayor is 
also fearful lest the newspapers get hold 
of the story and uncover his own un- 
avory past. Likewise the lovers are 
afraid that they will never be able to 
marry unless old Cornullo dies quite 
gon and leaves some money for poor 
Elena’s dowry. In a way each “involve- 
ment” is like a short story in_ itself 
which leads to the burning question, 
‘When will Cornullo die ” 

Technically speaking, the book suc- 
ceeds in giving a vivid impression of 
Italian village life in our own time. Su- 
perstitious, lusty for power, revengeful 
in an animal-like way, the gossiping 
town moves before us with credible but 
limited variations on the human theme. 
Some readers will probably object to the 
over-naturalistic portrayal of the priest 
as a farcical figure. J. F. Powers has 
used a similar technique with good ef- 
fect, but an important difference is that 
Powers always balances his picture. 

The tone of the book, though amus- 
ing, is sardonic in its humor. Although 
the author understands his people well, 
he lacks that fundamental compassion 
which is necessary for writing of any 
significance. The intention to murder, 
for example, is merely an ironic device 
for tidying up the plot, for pulling the 
loose ends together. One is inclined to 
laugh at the would-be murderers rather 
than to pity them for their human 
frailty. 

“The deepest quality of a work of 
att,” says Henry James, “will always be 
the quality of the mind of the pro- 
ducer.” It is this depth which is con- 
spicuously missing in Devil by the Tail. 


An American’s Ambition 
Worked Out in Steel 
PereER DomMANIG IN AMERICA: STEEL, 

by Victor White. Bobbs-Merrill. 476 

pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
Long, ponderous, but, for all of that, 
good novels are still being written. Wit- 
ness this fine one by Victor White. It 
is much too replete with details about 
iron-working, steel-making and such 
matters which are not to everyone's 
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Victor White: Steel mills of Pittsburgh 


taste. But there is a highly conscious 
artist at work here, have no doubt about 
that. 

This book is the second in a proposed 
series of four. Usually we say that you 
need not have read the first book to get 
the most out of the one at hand. Frank- 
ly that is not true of this book. But you 
can repair the damage by getting book 
number one: Peter Domanig: Morning 
in Vienna, published ten years ago. And 
keep on getting the other volumes as 
Mr. White slowly works out his self-set 
project. It is sure to be rewarding. 

Essentially this is an intelligent and 
intelligible breakdown of the Horatio 
Alger formula. The time is about a two- 
year period after World War I; the 
locale can be called Pittsburgh, though 
other places are briefly scenes of the ac- 
tion. Peter Domanig is not yet too lov- 
able, but he is interesting and under- 
standable. His seeking some revenge on 
his father, who was not married to his 
mother, is a bit vague, though it is 
“said” often enough. Most of the char- 
acters are tantalizingly human in that 
we do not get all their motivations all 
the time. The narrative pace slows at 
times; one must relax and let the author 
lead the way. The dialogue is good. The 
story line is clear and not uneven or full 
of sudden changes of direction. There is 
ploddingness, but the lack of slickness 
is a quiet treat. “Steel” explains the un- 
derlying motif of this second book: the 
lure of industrial power for an oppor- 
tunist. 

In his interpretation of American 
“know-how,” inventive genius,’ Mr. 
White handles adult problems in an 
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adult manner. He shows his maturity, 
for example, by artistic editing in deli 
cate matters of an intimate nature. Peter 
Domanig, I hope, has not taken full 
shape yet. Just now he could be a ter- 
rible monster. He seems too ambitious, 
too impulsive. Perhaps in future vol 
umes the fact of his illegitimate birth 
will cease bothering him unduly. 

This book is recommended without 
reservation for adults who have the pa- 
tience and the time to read a well 
wrought novel. Is it possible Mr. White 
could speed up his work schedule? Ten 
years between books, even of such high 
calibre, seems too long. 


“Best Christmas Never” 
Curistmas Comes But Once A YEAR, 
by John Franklin Bardin. Scribners. 

241 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 
Every American newspaper reader has 
seen wire service reports of premature 
Christmases, those involving young chil- 
dren dying of incurable disease. There 
is something touching about these situa- 
tions, even allowing for American sen- 
timentality. How does a family act, re- 
act, feel in such circumstances? 

John Franklin Bardin has taken this 
as his story line in Christmas Comes But 
Once a Year. Jamey, who is almost five, 
has only a short time to live. He is taken 
from his hospital bed to spend an early 
Christmas at home. His parents allow 
a national foundation to pay some of 
the medical expenses and to publicize 
the case as a fund-raising promotion. 
Jamey’s last few weeks are hectic as he 
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becomes a national figure while wait- 
ing for what he calls “the best Christ 
mas never.” 

There are relatively few characters in 
Bardin’s story but each is sketched per- 
ceptively. Jamey and his seven-year-old 
sister, Elizabeth, are drawn brilliantly. 
Their wise childish insights seem much 
superior to those of their elders. The 
mother selfishly achieves a long-desired 
notoriety through the affair; the father 
is angrily bewildered by what happens 
around him. Both find themselves some- 
what and realize their dormant feeling 
for one another just before Jamey dies. 
Unfortunately their personalities weak- 
en the story. They are all too familiar, 
good in their own way but lacking 
ideals, faith or even basic understand- 
ing of life and death. One feels that 
their greatest achievement can be little 
more than psychological adjustment. 
The lesser characters and most of the 
situations are interesting. The doctor, 
Jamey’s nurse, the reporters, the founda- 
tion promoter and others are very real. 
Bardin’s technique is almost photo- 
graphic in its clarity. 

It is unnecessary to search for mean- 
ings in this novel, since few overtones 
color the account. The author poses a 
great many questions as he constructs 
his story but gives few answers even by 
implication. There is nothing very sat- 
isfying about what he does say; Jamey’s 
moving death proves nothing. 


People Who Long Ago 
Lived Out Happiness 
CaRNIVAL BY THE SEa, by Sigrid de 

Lima. Scribners. 327 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
This novel is a remarkable study of sev- 
eral lonely people who live in shoddy 
desolation of a small California seashore 
town. Like their residence, these people 
have lived past the season of their gay, 
insubstantial summer. Now their life is 
a windswept enduring. 

Mrs. Jessica Albany, who lives in a 
monstrous cluttered house with a maid 
and her dogs and parrot, remembers her- 
self as the beautiful, proud and dom- 
inating wife of a doctor whose love she 
had unknowingly killed. Convinced that 
life is “only a picture you had in your 
mind’s eye and it was a false, untrue 
picture of something that never even 
existed,” she has “long ago lived out all 
her happiness.” Embittered, she has hys- 
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terically wreaked a cruel revenge upon 
her two sensitive children. 

Dissy, her demented daughter, longs 
for the maternal love she never had, 
and escapes from a mental hospital to 
make her way to her mother’s home. 
She is a pitiful, slow-thinking girl, 
whose hesitations, doubts and sincerity 
Miss de Lima depicts with remarkable 
insight. The whole characterization is a 
minor masterpiece of generous simplic- 
ity. Finally realizing the danger that 
faces her daughter as she leaves the tur- 
bulent house, Mrs. Albany performs the 
first unselfish act of her life as she goes 
in search of the poor girl. 

Miss de Lima also gives us the banal 
people of this world: Ed Miller, his 
mind stuffed with bits of psychoanalytic 
jargon and pseudo-Byronic nonsense; 
and his current interest Belinda Fine, 
a commonplace vulgarian. Some of the 
characters are thoroughly decent, how- 
ever. There is the loud but sympathetic 
bus-driver who befriends Dissy, though 
he does not understand her. And finally 
there is Marty Norman, silent but de- 
liberately generous, who saves her from 
complete desolation when he rescues her 
in the weird Hall of Mirrors. 

Carnival by the Sea is a complex nov- 
el. The plot is intricate; but the motiva- 
tion is efficient and clear. In an attempt 
to isolate her characters, Miss de Lima 
employs the stream of consciousness 
technique remarkably well. Plot, so dif- 
ficult in this form, is handled with an 
amazing dexterity. The style itself has 
a vividness and objectivity, even with 
touches of symbolism that make a last- 
ing impression. Furthermore, the author 
is quite capable of the sympathetic in- 
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trospection one finds in Gertrude Stein 
Jessica’s soliloquy at her husband 
deathbed is a remarkable piece of wri 
ing. 

While one cannot object to profanity 
in the portrayal of life situations wher 
profanity is due, one can remark Mig 
de Lima’s lack of imagination here, |; 
is unfortunate that she can report noth. 
ing more colorful than a series of blas. 
phemous oaths. And one sometimes 
wishes that her characters were les 
cerebral. 


The Patriarch’s Search 
For God of His Fathers 
No Orner Gops, by Wilder Penfield, 
Little, Brown. 340 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 
“In the making of historical novels such 
as this one, the writer has before him 
three tasks. He must learn to see the 
background of tradition, custom and be- 
lief on the one hand, and on the other, 
the figures he has chosen for portrayal 
as they are outlined in the pages of his- 
tory or the Bible. When this is accom- 
plished, the third task remains, to trace 
the evolution of these historical char. 
acters from their childhood environment 
and inheritance to adult achievement.’ 
This thoughtful statement is made by 
Wilder Penfield in a section on the 
background of this novel about Abra 
ham the Patriarch. The novelist has car- 
ried out his prescribed tasks with a com 
bination of sensitivity and scholarship. 
The novel opens when Abram is a 
priest of the moon god in Ur. His search 
for truth and for the one God of his 
fathers leads him to band together his 
wandering people, the Habiru, and to 
lead them toward Canaan. Despite the 
attraction of a princess-priestess, Abram 
marries his half-sister Sarai and it is she 
who faces, with him, the journeyings 
still to come as the novel ends. Penfield 
has been meticulous in details of trans 
portation, dress, religion, writing and 
other customs of the time. When, for 
the sake of drama or plot, he has taken 
liberties, he has pointed them out in his 
above-mentioned “Background Notes,’ 
and even then he has based his assump- 
tions on possibilities which have not 
been proved either right or wrong ac: 
cording to Biblical and archeological 
research. 





The style is good, although not dis 
tinguished. Occasionally the author 
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seems to attempt scriptural cadences, 
but the usual result is a murky froth of 
phrases which are so stylized that they 
lose meaning. He also attempts to point 
parallels between Biblical and legendary 
incidents, and to hint at episodes which 
are to come later in the life of Abram 
and his tribe. In these efforts, the writer 
is more successful. 

The volume is an example of good 
bookmaking, with format and typogra- 
phy appropriate to its content. The end 
papers provide helpful maps. 


Gasp! Choke! 

Cough! Cough! 

Tower oF Ivory, by Rodolfo L. Fon- 
seca. Translated by Walter Starkie. 
Julian Messner. 279 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Laverne Gay 

What kind of a book is this, that re- 

ceived the Janes International Prize, 

awarded by a jury that included 

Maugham and Maurois? 

Well, certainly a baroque imagination 
went to work on a highly bizarre tale. 
Fifteen missionary nuns return from 
war; they face unknown consequences 
and the ordeal of living on after shock 
and shame; they have been personally 
violated by Chinese. The whole group, 
“the Asiatics” as they are called, are al- 
lowed to stay together in an old villa 
near Naples, Italy. It seethes with trag- 
edy, madness and psychic boilings-over 
of all sorts, this strange nest of unhap- 
piness. Half-heard woes and scandals 
rise out of it as murkily and as fraught 
with nightmare as those from an Orien- 
tal opium den; its troublous eventual- 
ities flow like lava down the sleepy 
mountainside and into the city. 

To touch on plot Cand it is all one 
can do to touch this concoction of shock- 
tactics and sentimentality), the first half 
of the novel tells of the birth of a nun’s 
daughter and her growing up in the 
convent. The second half spins out the 
unhappy complications of this daugh- 
ter’s plight in her subsequent adoption 
by a wealthy family and in her first love. 

Rodolfo Fonseca, whose first book this 
is, is a South American engineer with 
a taste for travel and the arts and with 
definite writing talent, which is very 
evident in this book in rare spots—but 
really rare ones. The whole villa section 
reads like a “true story” magazine, with 
the author letting slip not only any at- 
tempt at decent syntax (which the 
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translation does nothing to amend), but 
also evidence of an entire lack of sym- 
pathy for convents and conventual life. 
You cannot take a deeply tragic fact of 
modern warfare and treat it whimsical- 
ly, sentimentally, melodramatically, all 
three of which Senor Fonseca has done, 
and come out with a good novel. As for 
scenery, one keeps hoping, because of 
Senor Fonseca’s eye for it and because 
of some very good initial glimpses, for 
the sensuous glow and drama of a Vero- 
nese oil. But it turns out to be more like 
getting caught in one of those murky 
old parlors hung with bad pictures and 
reeking with incense, from which one 
escapes as soon as possible, gasping for 
a breath of air. 

What prides or prejudices could have 
so warped the literary judgment of 
Mssrs. Maugham and Maurois? 


The Ties That Bind 
A Son to His Family 
A Prive oF Lions, by John Brooks. 

Harper. 308 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by George A. Woods 
A broken downspout on the northeast 
corner of the family homestead brought 
Tom Osborne back to East Bank. There 
were a few other needed repairs men- 
tioned in his mother’s letter. None of 
them were beyond the competence of 
an average handyman but to a son tem- 
pered in the family’s manner of indi- 
rectness there was something more to be 
read between the lines of the letter. 

The place hadn’t changed much. 
There was still the same old embarrass- 
ing sign (“East Bank Is the Place to 
Thank”) visible from all the main-line 
trains. His family hadn’t changed much 
either except for the potentially danger- 
ous heart condition his father had de- 
veloped. They were all still “destruc- 
tively and wrong headedly trying to live 
in times past.” The Osborne clan, the 
near and distant cousins, the uncles and 
old friends, still gloried and groused 
and indulged in their petty discrimina- 
tions heedless of the changing world. 
Tom was an outsider, rebuffed by a few 
for having run off to become a suave 
New Yorker, but yet he was tolerated 
by the family. His mother’s stock re- 
sponse, “That’s nice dear,” and his fa- 
ther’s continual use of “old man” seem 
sufficient justification for any son’s re- 
volt. 

The action cénters on the coming of 





WEEPING CROSS 


A Novel, by Henry Longan Stuart 


“An outstanding work in American 
fiction.”—-SIGRID UNDSET 


“Brimful of the stuff classics are made 
of."\-VAN WYCK BROOKS 


$4.00 


A Thomas More Book to Live, and 
December selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club. 


CREDO 


A Practical Guide to the Catholic 
Faith, by Martin Harrison, O.P. 


A simple guide for the everyday Cath- 
olic that deals with all the basic points 
of Catholic doctrine. 


January selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club. 


$4.50 


GHOSTS AND 
POLTERGEISTS 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


A close, thorough examination of psy- 
chical phenomena by the outstanding 
authority in the field. 


$4.00 


THE MIND OF 
KIERKEGAARD 


by James Collins 


“A study which is always well rea- 
soned and often brilliant. . . . Pre- 
serves the quality of passion which is 
central to K.’s thought.”—-Common- 


weal 
$4.50 


ST. BERNARD 
OF CLAIRVAUX 


As Seen Through His Selected Let- 
ters, edited and translated by Bruno 
Scott James with a foreword by 
Thomas Merton. 


This volume commemorates the 800th 
anniversary of St. Bernard’s death. 


$3.50 


TRUTH 


by St. Thomas Aquinas 


This edition, in three volumes, is the 
most definitive available. A West Ba- 
den College edition. 


$7.50 per volume 


HENRY REGNERY CO. 
CHICAGO 
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DAVID McKAY 


The Monk 
and the World 


By WALTER DIRKS 


Translated by 
Daniel Coogan 


This brilliant and provocative work, 
written for the general reader, deals 
mainly with four representative or- 
ders of monks of the West—Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans, Dominicans and 
Jesuits. It considers their achieve- 
ments in history and the specific con- 
tributions they may be expected to 
make to Christian existence at the 
present time. 288 pages $3.50 


The Handmaid 
of the Lord 


By ADRIENNE von SPEYR 
author of THE WORD 


Translated by 
Alexander Dru 


Of special interest during the Marian 
Year, these meditations seek to bring 
out the hidden meaning for Christian 
living of various aspects of the life of 
the Virgin Mary as seen by a pro- 
found and original thinker. 
256 pages 


The Catholic 
Bedside Book 


Edited by B. C. L. KEELAN 


The beliefs, the liturgy, art, music 
and poetry of the Church concisely 
considered in a volume handsomely 
illustrated with 6 color plates and 16 
halftones. “A rich mine, superbly or- 
ganized and introduced, of Catholic 
thought, information and wisdom.”’— 
Books on Trial 448 pages $4.50 


$3.00 


Assisi and Umbria 
By EDWARD HUTTON 
author of ROME and FLORENCE 


“A beautiful book, generously illus- 
trated, permeated by the thousand 
touching incidents in the life of St. 


Francis.”—Michigan Catholic. 
With 21 halftone illustrations. 
256 pages $4.50 


At your bookseller 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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an oil refinery to East Bank. To Tom's 


horror, his father, with proud memories 
and a weak heart is leader of the oppo 
sition. His efforts are obviously doomed, 
and Tom believes it is his duty to make 
his father give up the cause. Seeing 
that course futile, he tries to cushion 
the shock of defeat. 

Mr. Brooks has dealt with a recog 
nizable problem of adjustment. The 
pleasantly sentimental flashbacks — in 
which Tom re-lives pivotal moments of 
his life are well done. The whole story, 
however, may leave the reader unsatis 
fied because the family at the end is 
still fiercely defiant of the new social 
orders, still clinging proudly to their out 
moded ways, and Tom concludes that 
the bonds holding him can never be 
severed, but rather they will grow stron 
ger. All told, the success of this story 
will largely depend on the reader’s abil 
ity, perhaps because of his own per 
sonal history, to identify himself with 
Tom Osborne. 


An Old English House 
Bress Tuts House, by Norah Lofts. 

Doubleday. 285 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
['o those who have an awed respect for 
ancient things because of the history 
they have seen; to those who hold a 
curiously hewn piece of stone and sud 
denly hear the whistle of arrows and 
see the gleam of copper bodies gliding 
through the woods; to those who walk 
the dirty, slum-like streets of the Vieux 
Carre and find the autos 
drowned out by the rustle of crinolined 
skirts—to all of those who perceive the 
romance of inanimate objects which 
have stood untouched and silent 
through peril and trouble, through war 
and peace, this book will be a source of 


noise of 


snug reading pleasure. 

It is ostensibly of an old English 
house, Merravay, built in Elizabethan 
times. But as even the amateur historian 
knows, it is people who make history— 
and stories. So this is also the story of 
the men who built Merravay, and of the 
men and women who loved it, hated 
it, lived in it, died in it and left it. A 
varied group of people, not all of the 
same family, buying it, selling it, inherit- 
ing it, they are bound together by the 
influence Merravay had on their lives 
for good or evil, and the first is bound 
to the last by as romantic a plot tech 


nique as you are apt to find anywhep: 

Phe result is an enjoyable book fop! 
adu'ts who like their history novelized 
and readable, and who are not too crit 
ical, Historians will yawn, for it jg y 
strictly romantic history; writers will 
bleed a little for some of the book’s neg 
lected opportunities and for some over. 
written passages; the sophisticated reader 
will realize with irritation that too many 
of the ladies are the full-bosomed, lusty 
lasses who have come to typify the his. 
torical heroine. The male characters are 
rather well done, however, and the tech. 
nique of allowing one person in each 
period to tell his own story is a pleas. 
antly intimate one. 

There is a prejudicial barb cast at 
the uncle in Elizabethan times —he of 
the narrow-mind who belongs to that 
group that wants things back as they 
were before, backward-looking, would. 
be Papists, “unprogressive, reactionary, 
people whose cardinal belief was ‘As it 
was in the beginning, so it shall be, 
henceforth and forever more.’” 


Murder 


More Murper in A Nunnery, by Eric 
Shepherd. Sheed and Ward. 191 pp. 
$2.50. 

teviewed by Mary A. Driscoll 

Che very thought of a murder in a con- 

vent is shocking, and only readers of 

Mr. Shepherd's earlier volume, Murder 

in a Nunnery, could imagine how com- 

patible with innocence murder could be. 

The convent at Harrington is lovely 
in appearance and spirit; the lives with- 
in the convent are lovely—and amazing. 

Reverend Mother with almost supernat- 

ural sagacity and vigor rescues the cibo- 

rium from flames. Mother Assistant com- 
mands the police in tones of such aw 
thority and strength that Sergeant Basel- 
ton mistakes her voice for that of a brig- 
adier. What a wonder is Mother Mc 

Vehoy, who by reason of her six lan- 

guages gets needed information from 

both Macbinkie’s Gaelic letter and some 
stray Anacondan papers. Besides, she 
knows so well the function of the uvula 
that she is able to produce the bird call, 
the “sacred aspirate” of the Anacon- 
dans. Even Mother Peck, bowled over 
though she is, belabors one villain’s shin 
with her black ruler. 

A plot? Oh yes—with poison darts, 
tommy guns, fire, gas and one snake. It 
comes out all right. 
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Sir Max at His Best— 

And His Second Best 

Arounp THEATRES, by Max Beerbohm. 
Simon and Schuster. 583 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by David Young 


Max Beerbohm has always had a rela- 
tively small, but fanatically loyal follow- 
ing. (Virginia Woolf, in A Writer's 
Diary, quotes him as saying that he has 
an audience of only 1,500 readers but a 
fame built up by the admiration of 
other writers such as Mrs. Woolf her- 
self.) Whatever their number, it is ap- 
parently these devoted readers that Si- 
mon and Schuster had in mind when 
they decided to publish a new edition 
of Around Theatres, a book originally 
brought out in this country in 1930 and 
not since reprinted, for it is hard to 
imagine other than devotees rushing to 
read over 500 pages of fifty-year-old 
London theater reviews. The author 
himself, in an article in this collection 
dated December 9, 1899, categorizes just 
such a book as this as one of those 
“dreadful, innumerable volumes about 
mimes dead and forgotten, plays and 
playwrights dead and forgotten, thea- 
tres pulled down and forgotten.” And 
he goes on to ask, “Why are these vol- 
umes written? Why should any one pre- 
sume to remember things which are, 
and ought to be, forgotten by every one 
else? Why these desperate raids on obli- 
vion?” The reader might well add his 
own “Why, indeed?” especially after the 
posturing in the introductory “Epistle 
Dedicatory” and in the first essay of the 
book, “Why I Ought Not To Have Be- 
come a Dramatic Critic.” 

But then, just before one puts the 
book aside forever, comes the answer to 
that question of why this book should 
be back in print. Dipping here and 
there, the reader finds the charming, 
sensible and delightful Beerbohm, “The 
Incomparable Max.” 

For example, after a satiric synopsis 
of The Passing of the Third Floor Back, 
which shows the play to be a travesty 
of Christ’s return to this world, he con- 
cludes with a paragraph which, with a 
few alterations of detail, could be ap- 
plied to many a “religious” production 
of today: 


The third and last act of the play, like 
the second, consists of a sequence of inter- 
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views—next man, please!—between the visi- 
tor and the other (now wholly reformed) 
persons of the play. Steadily, he works 
through the list, distributing full measure 
of devastating platitudes, all the way. The 
last person on the list, the Major’s daugh- 
ter, says suddenly, “Who are you?” The 
visitor spreads his arms, in the attitude of 

“The Light of the World.” The Major’s 

daughter falls on her knees in awe. When 

the visitor passes out through the front- 
door, a supernatural radiance bursts through 
the fan-light, flooding the stage; and then 

the curtain comes slowly down. Well, I 

suppose blasphemy pays. 

Again, there is his simple solution for 
rescuing the theater from the hopeless 
condition in which he finds it. This is 
to be done by simply having all plays 
enacted in the morning instead of the 
evening. If you do not immediately see 
some of the benefits of this (“Imagine a 
musical comedy on which the curtains 
rose at 9 a.m.!”), Beerbohm explains 
them most pursuasively. 

Not quite as convincing, but still a 
very amusing piece is the one which 
dissects a stage adaptation of Kipling’s 


“The Light That Failed.” Beerbohm’s 





A self-impression done 


by Sir Max Beerbohm 


thesis here is that if we knew nothing 
of Kipling except what we can learn 
from his work, we might very well guess 
that he was a woman. 

And there are many other essays as 
good as the few mentioned above; there 
is the author’s defense of the romantic 
nonsense in Cyrano de Bergerac and his 
explanation of why, in 1898, he believed 
it would become a theatrical classic; his 
reasons for admiring a Dutch modern 
tragedy which most viewers of the day 
scorned as a “dreary” play leaving a 
“nasty taste in the mouth”; his reminis- 
cences of a boyhood delight in Sherlock 
Holmes; his ideas about women’s fash- 
ions; his directions to an unknown 
young pulp-magazine writer for becom- 
ing an honored and respected play- 
wright; his great expectations of learn- 
ing all about the beau monde as he 
awaits the first curtain of a play writ- 
ten by a lady of the highest social cir- 
cles—expectations which are disappoint- 
ed when he finds that the lady has cho- 
sen to write about the everyday people 
Beerbohm knows only too well, and 
who are not at all like the lady imag- 
ines them to be. All these and others 
are Max Beerbohm at his best. 

The trouble is that, along with the 
best, there is much hopelessly bogged 
down by the dead past. For the reader 
who will skip and skim, there is good 
reading in this book. Anyone who reads 
it from cover to cover—except the most 
fanatic Beerbohmian—will echo the 
questions raised by Max himseif and 
quoted early in this review. 


New Morgan Play 
Questions Science 
Tue Burninc Grass, by Charles Mor- 
gan. St. Martin’s Press. 156 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Louise Q. Gargan 
The “liberties of the mind” has been a 
constant theme in the work of Charles 
Morgan. His novels and literary critic- 
ism, long engaged with the ideal of love, 
with philosophy and the arts, have all 
shown the human spirit reaching to- 
wards fulfillment and perfection. The 
years since the war, however, have seen 
this freedom of spirit menaced by the 
growth of forces seeking to control the 
mind from within. Mr. Morgan's in- 
creasing attention to this threat was 
brought to sharp focus by a visit from a 
young American nuclear physicist, cur- 
rently experimenting with such psycho- 
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logical control. The immediate afte 
math of this visit was a collection of 
essays in political science, Liberties 9 
the Mind (Macmillan, 1951), Now, 
closely related to it, appears The Burp. 
ing Glass, a play of suspense. 

Mr. Morgan’s hero, Christopher Tey. 
riford, is a meteorologist. By a tremep. 
dous scientific “jump,” he discovers 
means of making the upper atmosphere 
act as a lens to the rays of the sun, thus 
permitting him to concentrate the whole 
of solar energy upon any selected area, 
immediately and totally destroying that 
area. Christopher, the sole possessor of 
the setting for this “burning glass’ 
effect, is at first confused and _ over. 
whelmed by its implications and his 
responsibility for its use. He decides, 
aided by the simple wisdom and good- 
ness of his young wife, to withhold com- 
pletely the knowledge of the burning 
glass and to permit its use only in a case 
of dire military emergency, so desig. 
nated by the Prime Minister. On the 
night Christopher tells his discovery to 
the Prime Minister, he is kidnapped, by 
the enemy, betrayed almost accidentally 
by Tony Lack, his partner in research, 
an unhappy and disillusioned, though 
not an evil man. Thus the Prime Min- 
ister is faced with the alternatives of 
risking the enemy's success in forcing 
information from Christopher or using 
the burning glass at once upon the en- 
emy to prevent its falling into their 
hands. In Christopher's absence, it is 
Mary, his wife, who must interpret his 
decision and permit or forbid the use of 
his weapon. 

The argument of this extremely intel- 
ligent and provocative play is of fright 
ening pertinence to every man: have we 
reached the point where men of science 
must choose to refuse the further devel- 
opment of our power over nature? Mr. 
Morgan's aye, delivered with conviction 
and clarity, is the movement of his plot. 
Christopher believes that the develop- 
ment of man’s scientific powers for the 
last 500 years has not been accompanied 
by any corresponding development of 
his spiritual and political powers. This 
development, disproportionate to man’s 
nature, has now become monstrous, un 
holy, and man has become like Prome- 
theus, stealing what is proper only to 
God. While the play is immediately the 
story of a crisis in the lives of two quiet 
and ordinary people, at the same time it 

cries out for a response from the reader. 
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The Confederate Cause 
And Course It Followed 
\ History OF THE SOUTHERN Con- 

FEDERACY, by Clement Eaton. Mac- 

millan. 351 pp. $5.50. 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
Otherwise estimable people go through 
life clinging to great misconceptions of 
fact and seeing the world through the 
distortions of untruth. If many others 
agree with their viewpoint a fanatical 
ideological movement results, which 
sometimes develops from a public nuis- 
ance into a public menace. All societies 
tend to nourish more or less romantic 
delusions about the past, but when a 
whole society shares delusions about the 
present great disasters can ensue. 

In the case of the White South what 
resulted was the Civil War. It is the 
merit of Dr. Eaton’s book to point out 
the intensity and sincerity of these de: 
lusions, their role in bringing about the 
conflict and in hastening the Confed- 
erate defeat. Southern Whites sincerely 
believed they had a just and humane 
system of labor, that they were the salt 
of the earth; and their small novel-read- 
ing minority took Walter Scott and the 
neo-Cavalier traditions seriously. In a 
region blessed by nature, where most 
men went barefoot, where half the pop- 
ulation was denied the right of legal 
marriage, where over half the remainder 
claimed no religious affiliation, where 
the arts were the occasional importation 
of the wealthy and serious literature the 
solace of a few lonely minds whom Poe 
described as “perdus,” they looked about 
them and saw the quintessence of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

They not only saw it. They died for 
it They saw themseives as the moral 
equivalents of the Capo d'Istrias, the 
Emmets, the O’Connells, and the Ypsi- 
lantis of their time, and expected the 
world to take them at their own valua- 
tion. At the very moment England had 
become almost dependent on American 
wheat they thought her lack of South- 
ern cotton would force her into recogni- 
tion of them and intervention. Their 
greatest raider, Raphael Semmes, lost 
the Alabama because honor obliged him 
not to refuse a fight, and was perhaps 
the last sea captain to send an enemy a 
formal cartel. And so it went through a 
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whole macabre comedy of Confederate 
errors which Dr. Eaton describes com- 
petently but in a manner so pedestrian 
a reader is tempted to steeplechase across 
his paragraphs. 

His work, however; has within its 
covers almost all most readers would 
care to know about the Confederacy, 
which he insists upon calling a nation. 
In other respects his vocabulary leaves 
something to be desired. “Highbrow,” in 
noncolloquial discourse, is a poor sub- 
stitute for “intellectual” or “cultivated,” 
and “aristocrat” does very poor service 
as a constant substitute for “gentleman.” 
For a work many will wish to consult 
rather than to read the index is a dis- 
grace. 


British Officer’s Diary 
Reports on Civil War 
THe Fremantite Diary, edited and 
with commentary by Walter Lord. 
Little, Brown. 304 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 
Written in easy English, with an occa- 
sional footnote by the original author, 
this is a day by day record of the im- 
pressions a British army ofhcer formed 
during a three months’ journey across 
our southern states during the Civil 
War. He had obtained a leave of ab- 
sence from his military duties at home 
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and came to the United States to see 
conditions for himself. To avoid in- 
fringing upon the blockade, he landed 
on the Mexican bank of the Rio Grande 
and crossed to Brownsville on April 2, 
1863. With letters of introduction to 
some important personages, he began a 
slow, observant journey eastward. 

On May 8 he entered Louisiana, after 
a leisurely month in Texas. He visited 
Natchez, Mobile, Shelbyville, Chatta- 
nooga and Charleston. He contrived to 
get acquainted with most of the south- 
ern generals and has an interesting com- 
mentary on their ideas about the war 
and on the social and economic situa- 
tions. In Charleston he inspected Fort 
Sumter, saw some new ironclads build- 
ing and gathered information en block- 
ade running. He went on to Richmond, 
arriving on June 17. Anxious to be pres- 
ent at a major engagement, he started 
north with Lee’s army and had excel- 
lent opportunities to watch the whole 
course of the decisive battle at Gettys- 
burg. 

As his leave of absence was running 
out, he obtained permission from the 
southern command to cross the lines and 
go on to New York. The Federals made 
no serious difhculty about receiving him, 
and he arrived in New York on the 
night of July 12. 

Colonel Fremantle’s diary was first 
published in London toward the end of 
1863, and shortly thereafter republished 
in New York and Mobile. Walter Lord 
has added excellent notes, which fill 
some unavoidable gaps in the original. 
The book contains many anecdotes and 
much valuable lore; to any student of 
the war between our states it will be a 
worthy library addition. 


Story of a Statue 
La Conguisrapora, by Fray Angelico 
Chavez. St. Anthony Guild Press. 134 
pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 
A small wooden statue of Our Lady of 
the Assumption was brought from the 
Old World to the New in the early days 
of exploration and colonization. It was 
carried from Mexico City to New Mex- 
ico by Fray Alonzo de Benavides, the 
Franciscan priest who was the leader of 
the missionaries in ‘the newly-opened 
territory —the present diocese of Santa 
Fe. Today it is a much prized treasure 
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enshrined in the cathedral of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. La Conquistadora is the 
story of this statue, told in the form of 
an autobiography. 

The author's choice of autobiography 
as a narrative device seems unfortunate 
to this reviewer. It has forced him to 
show the foundation and development 
of the Church in New Mexico as it 
appeared to the eyes of a little wooden 
statue. This throws everything out of 
perspective. Members of the Robledo 
and Gomez families, who honored La 
Conquistadora in a special way, are of 
more importance than the military, civil 
and religious leaders recognized by his 
tory; Captain Francisco Gomez owes the 
attention paid him less to his exploits 
as military governor than to his devo- 
tion to La Conquistadora. The emphasis 
is not so much on Our Lady as on this 
particular image of her—although, of 
course, there is no suspicion of unor- 
thodoxy. If readers are not too greatly 
irritated by the rather clumsy posturings 
of this wooden virgin, they will enjoy 
the exquisite descriptions of the old 
Southwest, and they will receive some 
measure of inspiration from the Span- 
iards’ love of Mary permeating the book. 


The Warsaw Ghetto 


Martyrs AND Ficnters, edited by 
Philip Friedman. Frederick Praeger. 
325 pp. $4.00. 

Review by Sr. Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 

O.P. 

This book, with the sub-title “The Epic 

of the Warsaw Ghetto,” was initiated 

and sponsored by the Club of Polish 

Jews, New York. It is an anthology of 

fifteen chapters composed of eye-witness 

and primary accounts depicting the life 
and death of the Polish Jew during the 

period 1939-45. 

The book does not make pleasant 
reading but is one which should be 
widely known and read. It shows with 
painful clearness the unbelievable ex- 
tremes of cruelty and the inhuman 
deeds of which humankind is capable 
when it is obsessed with egoism and 
hatred and pride and greed. It also 
demonstrates how a people can be al- 
most completely exterminated through 
outright murder, fear, starvation, disease 
and the horrible effects of forced crowd- 
ing into a ghetto which was designed 
and systematically manipulated for their 
extinction. 





After three or more years of indeserih, 
able torture and worse than barbaric 
treatment under the Nazi tyrants, and 
when their numbers were reduced tp 
probably not more than ten per cent of 
the original, these Jews attacked the 
Germans. There could be no hope of 
victory for them against the arms of one 
of the most deadly military machines 
in history. 


Twenty Centuries 
Of Mission Work 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GosPEL, by Rey, 
Aloysius Roche. Kenedy. 200 pp, 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 
The permanent miracle of the apostolate 
is still David facing Goliath. So con 
cludes Father Roche at the close of his 
absorbing outline of the history of the 
apostolate from Pentecost to the present 
day. The genial author of Bedside Book 
of Saints and numerous works for chil- 
dren travels briskly through the cen- 
turies and up and down the continents 
on the track of mortals struggling with 
a work that is divine. 

Father Roche disclaims _ historical 
scholarship but his discriminating choice 
of detail and perceptive interpretation 
of movements and eras belie his mod- 
esty. With a nice regard for the fine 
edge of accuracy and due caution for 
the pitfalls of compression and _over- 
simplification he assays the advantages 
of the pax Romana to the first mission 
aries, unembarrassed by the interests of 
kings and armies as were the monks in 
the evangelization of medieval Europe, 
by trade and exploration under the flags 
of Portugal and Spain, or by power in 
the heyday of colonizing nations. Mar 
tyrdom and frustration not infrequently 
were the price of secular association. Im- 
plicit in every chapter are provocative 
thoughts on the twin evils of political 
patronage and political hostility. 

This book raises many questions. It 
poses problems that are of immediate 
and vital concern to the missionary and 
the Catholic Actionist behind him. It 
should stimulate debate. It should pro 
voke inquiry into contemporary possi 
bilities such as Point Four, and the pros- 
pect of populations doubling periodical- 
ly. It brings home with stunning force 
the realization that, after twenty cen 
turies, fields are still white to the har- 
vest. 
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The sixth annual Notre Dame Writ- 
ers’ Conference will be held this year 
from June 28 to July 3. 

Regular staff members John T. Fred- 
erick and Richard Sullivan will conduct 
workshops in the Teaching of Creative 
Writing and in Fiction. Both men teach 
in the University’s Department of Eng- 
lish. Mr. Frederick is a novelist, critic, 
anthologist and former CBS commenta- 
tor for “Of Men and Books.” Author of 
The World of Idella May, 311 Congress 
Court, Notre Dame and The Fresh and 
Open Sky, Mr. Sullivan is also a reg- 
ular book reviewer for the New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune. 

A workshop in Poetry will be con- 
ducted by Henry Rago, poet (The Trav- 
elers), critic, lecturer, assistant professor 
of Humanities at the University of Chi- 
cago and a contributor to The New 
Yorker, Poetry and Kenyon Review. 

Warren Beck, author of Into Thin 
Air and The Far Whistle, and Anne 
Fremantle, biographer, editor, critic and 
poet whose A Treasury of Early Chris- 
tianity was published last Fall, are also 
on the staff of the summer conference. 
Professor Louis Hasley of the Notre 
Dame Department of English is direc- 
tor and complete information is avail- 
able from him. Address inquiries to Box 
9, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

* 

At the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D.C., a workshop in 
creative art will be conducted from June 
ll to 22 designed primarily for teachers 
in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools. Among the lecturers and con- 
sultants will be Ade de Bethune, Andre 
Girard, Father David Ross King, Mau- 
rice Levanoux, Robert Leader, Father 
Anthony Lauck, Alex Ross and several 
Sisters prominent in the field of Cath- 
olic art. 

* 

“Talent adapts itself to the time in 
which it exists. Genius forms the time 
in which it exists.” A definition ven- 
tured by Louis de Wohl who recently 
conferred in Hollywood with Frank 
Ross on the movie production of Alex- 
ander the Conqueror. 

* 

Trials of a translator: Recently we 
heard of a gentleman who had to find 
a new translator for French manuscripts 
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on Catholic subjects. The non-Catholic 
who had been doing the work for him 
just could not get the hang of certain 
Catholic terms. The phrase which broke 
the translator’s back was one which he 
rendered as “the mysterious cadaver.” 
Those who might wonder what the 
proper English phrase should have been, 
we refer to the end of this column. 
ca 
The forty-fourth annual convention 
of the Catholic Press Association will 
meet at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
May 12 to May 14. His Eminence Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch will speak at the 
annual banquet, Thursday evening, 
May 13, on “Freedom of Speech, Cen- 
sorship, and the Responsibility of a Free 
Press in a Free Nation.” 
> 
On the Spring lists of publishers in 
the British Isles are three books by pop- 
ular authors: Only Fade Away, a novel 
by Bruce Marshall about the two world 
wars; a collection of short stories set in 
his native Ireland by Maurice Walsh 
titled The Honest Fisherman; and a 
translation of one of Francois Mauriac’s 
early novels, The River of Fire. 
a 
Happy Warriors, the second volume 
in Evelyn Waugh’s trilogy about Guy 
Crouchback, was scheduled for publica- 
tion this Spring. Recent word from Eng- 
land tells of its postponement, report- 
edly because of Mr. Waugh’s illness. It 
probably won’t be ready until 1955. The 
first volume, Men at Arms, was pub- 
lished in the Fall of 1952. 
a 
During Lent the Chicago Daily News 
featured a series of articles in which 
readers told of an “unforgettable” book 
that helped develop their spiritual life. 
Some of the books mentioned by Cath- 
olics were the Acts of the Apostles, My 
Way of Life, a distillation of St. Thom- 
as’ Summa Theologica by Walter Far- 
rell, O.P. and Martin J. Healy, O.P., 
and Abbe Francis Trochu’s biography 
of St. John Vianney, The Cure of Ars. 
Also cited were a biography of St. 
Therese by Henri Gheon, now pub- 
lished in Secrets of the Saints; For Hap- 
pier Families, a Christian Family Move- 
ment booklet; and a now out-of-print 


philosophical study, Augustinian Syn- 
thesis by Eric Przywara, S.J. A recent 
convert chose Gladys Baker’s story of 
her conversion, | Had to Know. 

a 


Mary Stolz’ book for teen-age girls, 
In a Mirror, was presented the Chil- 
dren’s Book Award of the Child Study 
Association of America. The award is 
given for “a book for young people 
which deals realistically with problems 
in their own world.” All Alone by 
Claire Huchet Bishop received special 


mention. 
e 


Sean O’Faolain spent a few months 
in the United States this winter lectur- 
ing in various spots. Chatting with a 
New York Tribune reporter, the fifty- 
four year old, soft-voiced Irishman “who 
looks like the school teacher he once 
was in County Wicklow” thinks that 
the trouble with Irish writing now is 
that there is not enough humor, “not 
enough laughing at ourselves.” The 
most promising young writers in Ire- 
land are coming from the ranks of civil 
service people and use pseudonyms, says 
Mr. O’Faolain, and he names among the 
best Conor O’Brien (Donat O’Donnell) 
whose Maria Cross has been published 
here. 

Of seven authors on whom he lec- 
tured — James Joyce, Graham Greene, 
Virginia Woolf, William Faulkner, Ern- 
est Hemingway, Elizabeth Bowen and 
Evelyn Waugh—Mr. O'Faolain thinks 
Hemingway is the best and The Sun 
Also Rises the greatest of his books. He 
likes Hemingway’s Death in the After- 
noon, too, but not For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. 


Two Catholic titles were chosen for 
the thirty-third annual Fifty Books 
Show of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts which opened last month 
in New York, Boston and Washington. 
The books selected are Bread in the 
Wilderness by Thomas Merton (New 
Directions) and Creative Intuition in 
Art and Poetry by Jacques Maritain 
(Pantheon). 


Trials of a translator: “The mysteri- 
ous cadaver” should have been “the 


Mystical Body.” 
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New Translation 
Of New Testament 
tHe New Testament, translated by 

James Kleist, $.]., and Joseph Lilly, 

C.M. Bruce. 720 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
For centuries English speaking Cath- 
olics have been accustomed to but one 
translation of the Bible —the Douay 
Rheims version as amended by Bishop 
Challoner. In the last thirty years, how 
ever, several new translations have ap 
peared, such as the Westminster Ver 
sion, the Confraternity Edition, Father 
Spencer’s translation, and Monsignor 
Knox's. 

Some Catholics still remind us that 
all these new translations are not neces- 
sary, but rather only serve to confuse 
us. They tell us that the traditional 
Douay-Rheims version was good enough 
for their fathers, and so should be good 
enough for us. But it is not just a ques 
tion of what is “good enough.” What is 
desirable today is a translation of the 
Inspired Word of God that will make 
its message as real and understandable 
to modern readers as possible. All the 
recent translations have attempted to at 
tain this goal. 

In this reviewer's judgment Father 
Kleist and Father Lilly have come close 
to attaining this goal in their newly pub 
lished New Testament. They offer us 
an understandable, lively translation in 
modern English, as spoken and written 
here in the United States. 

The translators were eminently fitted 
for their task. Father Kleist, S.J., was 
professor of Greek at St. Louis Univer- 
sity for many years. His previous books, 
The Gospel of St. Mark and The Mem- 
oirs of St. Peter, besides learned articles 
in various periodicals, prepared him for 
this crowning work of his literary life. 
Father Kleist died in 1949. His transla- 
tion was complete, but Father Willmer 
ing, S.J., edited the many notes for the 
Gospels. 

The other translator, Father Lilly, 
C.M., also has worked many years in 
literary and scriptural fields. For some 
time he taught Sacred Scripture at the 
Catholic University of America. He 
took part in the translating and the pub 
lishing of the Confraternity Version of 
the New Testament, and at his death in 
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1952 was working on the Confraternity 
Version from the original Greek. In the 
present volume Father Lilly contributed 
not only the text but also the notes for 
the Acts, Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
What is especially noteworthy in the 
translation is the manner in 
which the Divine Message is now pre- 
sented to us. As Father Kleist remarks, 
“New times create new interests 
the Bible should disclose its secrets in 
a diction that keeps pace with modern 
developments in English writing.” This 
principle is at work in this translation. 
The older grammatical forms, such 
as “thee” and “thou,” are omitted. 
“You” is used throughout. The frequent 
“ands” of the Douay-Rheims version are 
dropped, in conformity with our shorter 
sentence structure. 


present 


At times the word order of the orig 
inal is altered, the better to express the 
sense in English. Frequently, direct dis- 
course is given in broken quotations, to 
make the narrative more lively. For ex 
ample, in the agony of the Garden nar 
rative, the new translation reads: “Ac 
companied by them, Jesus now came to 
a place called Gethsemani. ‘Rest here,’ 
He said to the disciples, ‘while I go over 
there and pray’” (Matthew, xxvi, 36). 

We find the picturesque images of 
the Greek carried over into the English. 
Describing the crowd seated on the grass 
to share in the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, Father Kleist writes: 
“So they reclined in groups resembling 
garden plots, of a hundred or fifty per 


sons each” (Mark vi, 38). When Judas 





so 


Mary Co-Redemptrix 


Illustration by Virginia Broderick for 
cover of “A Life of 


betrays Our Lord, “he kissed Him afer. 
tionately.” 

Much of the vividness of this Present 
book is due to modern rendering of jp, 
dividual words. A “lawyer” becomes ; 
“legal expert,” a “steward” becomes 4 
“manager,” while “hired men” is used jy 
place of “hirelings,” and “tax-collectoy’ 
instead of “publican.” Peter “disown’ 
His Master. “Churches” become “cop. 
gregations,” the word “Church” being 
reserved for the universal Church of 
Christ. The theological term “justice” jp 
the Epistles to the Romans is usually 
translated as “sanctification” or “hol. 
ness.” 

The modern reader will find it easier 
to calculate the time, as the translators 
speak of “nine o'clock,” “noon,” ‘three 
o'clock” instead of the “third, sixth, and 
ninth hours.” Distance is described jn 
terms of miles, thus “fifteen furlongs’ 
becomes “two miles” in John xi, 18, al 
though in Luke xxiv, 13 “sixty stadia” is 
retained. The frequent “Amen, amen | 
say to you” now becomes “I tell you the 
plain truth.” 

We might conclude our review of 
this excellent translation of the New 
Testament with Father Kleist’s render 
ing of the Our Father: 

Our Father in Heaven! May you be known 

and glorified, your kingdom come, your will 

be done, on earth as well as in heaven; give 
us this day our daily bread; forgive us our 
debts as we also forgive our debtors; and 


do not expose us to temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. 


The Known Facts 
Of Virgin’s Life 
A Lire of Mary Co-Repemprtrix, by 

Peter A. Resch, $.M. Bruce. 96 pp. 

paper. $1.00. 

Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 
This small unpretentious book is an ar- 
swer to a need which many have felt in 
their observance of this Marian Year for 
a simple chronicle of the life of Mary, 
the Mother of God. Father Resch has 
carefully sifted the evidences of Mary’ 
life and has arranged his findings ina 
chronological narrative that sketches 
clearly the story of her days. 

Part One is an explanation of the 
more noteworthy prophecies that com 
cern Mary. The author points out the 
texts that have been accepted as per 
taining to the Mother of God and states 
the explanations that have been at 


vanced by the Church. This aspect of 
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Marian doctrine is one that needs such 
resentation as is here given. It is not 
oo well known by the great majority 
of people. 

Part Two recounts the events that 
mde up Mary’s life. The principal 
gurces of information are the Gospels 
and the testimonies of the early Church- 
men. As the author points out, he has 
not made use of unsupported legends 
nor has he drawn upon any of the apo- 
cryphal literature or private revelations. 
The narrative touches upon her parents, 
her birth, her privileges of grace, her 
naming, her betrothal, her life in the 
homes of Bethlehem and Nazareth and 
her sharing in the ministry of her Son, 
her later life, death and her present life 
in heaven. 

Father Resch has not attempted to de- 
yelop the theological implications of 
Mary's life. He has limited his work to 
the narrative of her life. Neither has he 
attempted to give every interpretation 
of each given event. He has contented 
himself with noting one that is of es- 
tablished reliability. The author has, 
however, pointed out the fact of Mary’s 
present influence in our lives and has 
shown that the title of Co-Redemptrix 
is not an empty one. 

This life of Mary is one intended for 
the general reader. The simple style, the 
clear presentation of fact, the avoidance 
of controversy and, above all else, the 
constant brevity of treatment make this 
book one that is easy reading. 


Thoughts on Death 

And What Follows It 

Tue Last Tunes, by Romano Guar- 
dini. Translated by Charlotte Forsyth 
and Grace Branham. Pantheon Books. 

118 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
Of modern spiritual writers, the German 
Monsignor Guardini (German, despite 
his Italian name) is sure always to be 
original and deeply thoughtful in his 
approach to the old problems. Rather 
than the conventional listing of the 
Four Last Things, Guardini considers 
here Death, Purification after Death, 
Resurrection, Judgment and Eternity. 
We live in an age that is, as many writ- 
ets have pointed out, very largely escha- 
tological in its thinking—even the fic- 
tionists (and among them not only the 
Catholics) are preoccupied with sin and 
its consequences, death not least among 
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Romano Guardini: Original and thoughtful 
in his approach to the old problems 


them. And the historical writers, espe- 
cially the philosophers of history, are 
much concerned now with man’s last 
end. This volume, then, slight in size, 
but well worth the price, helps one in 
understanding much current thought 
and writing. 

If one were to single out sections of 
the book especially original, perhaps 
one might choose two subdivisions of 
the section on Resurrection—“The Spir- 
itual Body” and “The Body in Christian 
Doctrine.” Guardini offers a fine correc- 
tive to those who see the whole life as 
something pertaining to the spirit only. 
It is, he says, “in man the living whole 
that matters, not the soul.” “The point 
of decision (with regard to the doctrine 
of the Eucharist) is the physical act of 
eating and drinking, in contrast to any 
attempts at vaporizing this solid reality.” 
“The flesh,” to use St. John’s word, 
means a great deal to the Catholic, in 
contrast to many separatist attempts to 
minimize the importance thereof. 

Guardini is fascinated, as so many 
modern thinkers are, by the problem of 
history’s meaning, and one of his finest 
chapters here concerns the nature of his- 
tory, whose purport “is to make God 
known.” Again, “History is that state of 
being in which, the higher the good, the 
less it imposes itself. . . . In history, God 
is powerless, in the immediately per 
ceptible sense, for the reason that He 
willed a free humanity.” This one sec- 
tion alone makes the book well worth 
reading. 





Explanatory Material 
For Book of Genesis 
Turnkinc aBout Genesis, by Margaret 


T. Monro. Longmans, Green. 221 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 
This is a solid study of Genesis, “both 


scholarly and human,” as Doctor Foster 
says in his Foreword. Miss Monro, au- 
thor of Enjoying the New Testament, 
aims at making us think about Genesis, 
but the fact is that with her we learn 
all about Genesis. 

First, we have a chapter on inspira- 
tion where we see that besides the hu- 
man authors, the Bible has another au- 
thor, God Himself who is Truth Itself. 
Several chapters follow on the Mosaic 
authorship, on Genesis as the early ef- 
fort in world history and on the geogra- 
phy of the whole Old Testament. 

Then we have a remarkable chapter 
on the question of edification. “There 
is probably hardly a passage in the 
Bible,” says the author, “which has not 
at some time been of use to a soul.” 
She, like Newman, is devoid of what 
he calls “the endemic perennial fidget 
which possesses us about giving scan- 
dal: facts are omitted because not edify- 
ing; whereas of all scandals such omis- 
sions are the greatest.” Admittedly some 
stories in the Bible are not merely bar- 
baric; they are morally shocking. And 
in places there is failure to condemn 
wrongdoing; not only polygamy but ly- 
ing is indulged in by Abraham himself. 
But the Bible, the Book of God, is also 
the book of life. If God did not make 
clear to us what He has redeemed us 
from, how could we be grateful enough 
to Him for having redeemed us? Chris- 
tianity, with its forerunner Judaism, is 
the one religion that goes to the bottom 
of the human situation in order to lift 
it up. 

Having discussed the issues of edifica- 
tion, the author deals with creation, 
with evolution, with the formation of 
our first parents and with their down- 
fall. The last chapter is concerned with 
the Messianic hope. 

We earnestly recommend Doctor 
Monro’s volume to our readers. We 
warn them, however, that it is not a 
substitute for reading the Book of 
Genesis itself, any more than glancing 
through a cookery book is the same 
thing as eating one’s dinner. Read Gen- 
esis first. 
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Theological Study of 
Saint for Our Time 
Terese OF Listeux, by Hans Urs von 

Balthasar. Translated by Donald 

Nicholl. Sheed and Ward. 288 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 
Perhaps it is only because a sufhciently 
long period of time has elapsed since 
the canonization of Therese of Lisieux 
to provide a perspective that a theolog- 
ical study of the saint such as this could 
be written. Saint Therese was given to 
us by the Holy See as a saint for our 
time; even before her canonization her 
name flashed across the Catholic world 
from the darkness of Carmel like a me- 
teor. But the pendulum has swung back 
and forth as the books appeared; from 
the accounts, consciously or uncon- 
sciously falsified, of an unreal, angelic 
soul in an unreal world of sweetness, to 
those that represented a reaction to this 
falsification, and attempted to rescue the 
little saint by means of psychological 
analysis and make her more human: a 
reaction epitomized in Gheon’s cry, 
“This is the saint of the emaciated body 
and the broken heart!” 

Besides the biographies there have 
been important studies of her spiritual. 
ity, of her knowledge of Scripture, of 
her doctrinal background, by Combes, 
Petitot, Philipon, and others. Now a 
noted Swiss theologian has, so to speak, 
gathered before him all that has so far 
been done, and, letting his mind range 
over the whole question, has applied 
theological principles to the various as- 
pects of the saint’s life and character. 
As a result we gain a remarkably bal- 
anced view of Saint Therese. 

Father von Balthasar begins by dis- 
tinguishing Therese as one who has a 
“theological” mission; a mission, that is, 
to open up new vistas of revelation, “to 
bring out the scarcely suspected treas- 
ures in the deposit of faith.” He then 
proceeds to show that it is a great love 
of truth that is a vital part of her mis- 
sion, indeed its basis; and after that, 
how it was her very self that was to be 
her work and her masterpiece in a way 
unknown to previous ages in the annals 
of spiritual theology. How she entered 
upon this new way while yet a child, 
the influences upon it of the Carmelite 
Rule, the Church, the world of time 
and the world of eternity, make up the 
second major division of the book. The 
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final third analyzes the doctrine of the 
“little way,” its genesis and its working 
out, and its double aspect of demolition 
and construction, and concludes with a 
consideration of Therese and mysticism. 

The work is highly original and pro- 
vocative. Some may disagree with Fa- 
ther von Balthasar’s judgments on one 
point or another, but all must be grate- 
ful for a serious theological study of this 
saint. Readers need not fear that The- 
rese has been reduced to an impersonal 
formula of sanctity. She appears all the 
more remarkable and mysterious when 
the principles of spiritual theology are 
applied to her history, truly a new kind 
of star in the firmament. 


Thomistic Teaching on 
Two Cardinal Virtues 
ForTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE, by Josef 
Pieper. Translated by Daniel F. Coo- 
gan. Pantheon Books. 128 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
The distinguished German lay theo- 
logian and philosopher, Josef Pieper, 
here presents a summary of Thomistic 
teaching on the essentials of the two 
cardinal virtues which seem most mis- 
understood in our time. He finds that 
all the cardinal virtues have been de- 
based in the liberal’s concept of man 
and quite specifically the original signif- 
cance of “fortitude and temperance have 
eluded him.” Fortitude must be based 
on the “metaphysical fact of the exist- 
ence of evil.” The modern optimism and 
desire for security must cancel each 
other out in the face of the Evil One, 
the Devil, and the mysterious power of 
“human delusion and perversion of 
will.” The liberal imagines that evil can- 
not be so gravely dangerous that one 
cannot “negotiate” with it. “The uncom- 

















fortable, merciless and inexorable ‘No’ 
a self-evident reality to the Christ 
has been obliterated from the liberalistic 
world view.” It is the function of fox. 
tude to fight against the power of eyil 
At its best liberalism can only offer the 
substitute of blind sacrifice, self-surrep. 
der, “regardless to what end.” 
Temperance or moderation is based 
on the premise that an “unnatural re. 
volt of the subordinate powers of the 
soul against the rule of the spirit is pos 
sible.” Denial of this premise (an op- 
timistic rejection of the Fall of man) 
has led to a perversion of the ethical 
meaning of “temperance,” by which q 
kind of moderation or restraint in cer. 
tain areas is the total of morality. 
The author follows throughout the 
Thomistic teaching to the point of 
frankly stating that he offers nothing 
that cannot be “documented from the 
works of St. Thomas.” And thereby he 
manifests how splendidly the Thomistic 
synthesis applies to present concerns 
and needs. With a sure hand, Pieper 
touches the old principles, the common: 
places, but always with a freshness that 
is delightful: chastity, virginity, fasting, 
the sense of touch, humility, disciplin- 
ing the eyes, all sound very familiar as 
themes from our moral or ascetic hand: 
books, but rarely does one find them 
treated so penetratingly. Rarely does one 
find such synthetic grasp of the essen 
tial. The chapter on chastity and un 
chastity is a little masterpiece, clear, 
temperate, sane. The few pages on hu 
mility show the relation of this virtue 
to temperance through the natural urge 
of man to seek superiority,. pre-emin- 
ence, consideration. “The virtue of tem 
perance, insofar as it relates this natural 
urge to the order of reason, is called 
humility. The ground of humility is 











man’s estimation of himself according to 
truth. And that is almost all there is to 
it.” This much misunderstood and much 
maligned virtue “has become blurred 
even in the Christian consciousness.” It 
is better explained in the light of mag 
nanimity or highmindness, which i 
akin to humility: both are opposed to 
pride and the lowly vice of pusillanim 
ity. A “humility too weak and too nar 
row to be able to bear the inner tension 
of cohabitation with high-mindedness is 
not true humility.” 

We welcome this clearly written lit 
tle book. It is well translated. The print 
ing and binding are neat and attractive. 
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Ancient DeEvoTIONS TO THE SACRED 
Heart OF Jesus, by Carthusian 
Monks of the fourteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries. Newman. 232 pp. 
$2.75. Short prayers and meditations. 


CurisTOPHER’sS TALKS TO CATHOLIC 
Tgeacuers, by David L. Greenstock. 
Templegate. 228 pp. $3.75. On the 
responsibilities of teachers by the au- 
thor of Christopher's Talks to Cath- 
olic Parents. 


ForwARD witH Curist, by Paul Man- 
na, P.I.M.E., and Nicholas Maestrini, 
P.I.M.E. Newman. 163 pp. $2.75. 
Information about the missionary vo- 
cation for young men and women 
given by two experienced mission- 
aries. 


FrurrFuL Conressions, by A. Simon, 
O.M.I1. Herder. 220 pp. $3.25. A book 
of practical exhortations for the use 
of confessors of religious sisters and 
brothers. 


Toe Girt oF ONESELF, by Joseph 
Schryvers, C.SS.R. Newman. 237 pp. 
$2.50. The practice and consequences 
of self-abandonment to God. 


Toe Hory Spirit mv CuristiANn Lire, 
by Pere Gardeil, O.P. Herder. 158 
pp. $2.50. Retreat notes on the gifts 
and fruits of the Holy Spirit. 


Hucu Pore oF THE OrDER OF PREACH- 
ERS, by Kieran Mulvey, O.P. Black- 
friars. 208 pp. $3.25. Biography of 
the famous English Dominican. 


Tue Law oF Love, by Francis Devas, 
S.J. Edited by Philip Caraman, S.]. 
Kenedy. 155 pp. $2.75. The spiritual 
teaching of one of the most popular 
English preachers, from notes made 
during his sermons. 


Tue Lecacy oF Luter, by Ernest 
Walter Zeeden. Translated by Ruth 
Mary Bethell. Newman. 221 pp. 
$3.50. The divergent trends of Luth- 
eranism traced from the death of 
Luther to the beginning of the age 
of Goethe. 


Livinc For Gop, by Manuel Milagro, 
C.M.F. Exposition Press. 116 pp. 
$2.50. View of the ascetic life devel- 
oped from talks given to young sem- 

inarians. 


Tue Lorp My Lieut, by Joseph Rick- 
aby, S.J. Newman. 248 pp. $3.50. Se- 
lected conferences of permanent in- 
terest from those given to undergrad- 
uates at Oxford and Cambridge and 
originally published in 1915. 


Our Lapy’s Lirany, by A. Biskupek, 
S.V.D. Bruce. 166 pp. $2.75. Reflec- 
tions on the forty-nine titles addressed 
to Mary in her famous Litany of 
Loreto. 


PapaL Documents on Mary, edited by 
William J. Doheny, C.S.C. and Rev. 
Joseph P. Kelly. Bruce. 270 pp. $4.50. 
Writings of the popes on Mary from 
Pope Pius IX’s encyclical of February 
2, 1849, on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion to the encyclical of September, 
1953, proclaiming the Marian Year. 


Ports AND Mystics, by E. I. Watkin. 
Sheed and Ward. 318 pp. $5.00. 
Some reprinted and some previously 
unpublished studies of English poets 
and spiritual writers. 


RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR THE PRI- 
MARY AND ELEMENTARY GRADES, 
compiled by the Booklist Committee 
of the Greater Cincinnati Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association. 140 pp. 
$2.00. Books listed according to grades 
and types of book. 


Sr. Grecory oF Nyssa, THe Lorp’s 
Prayer, THE BEaAtirupes, translated 
by Hilda C. Graef. Newman. 210 pp. 
$3.00. Volume eighteen in the An- 
cient Christian Writers series. 


Tue Seminary Rute, by Thomas Du- 
bay, S.M. Newman. 146 pp. $2.75. 
An explanation of the purposes be- 
hind the seminary rule and a discus- 
sion of how best to carry it out. 


Tue Story OF THE Mass, by James C. 
G. Conniff in consultation with Rev. 
Paul Bussard. Wyn. Unpaged. $2.50. 
Full-page photographs of, and text ex- 
plaining the various parts of the Mass. 


Tue Wuore Woritp Witt Love Me, 
by Doris Sheridan. Edited by Rev. 
Emeric Scallan. William - Frederick 
Press. 337 pp. $3.75. Fictionized life 
of St. Therese of the Child Jesus, 
emphasizing her devotion to the Holy 
Face. 





NEW HERDER 
TITLES 





NATURE 
AND GRACE 











by Matthias Joseph Scheeben 


Against the prevailing neglect of 
the supernatural in his time, Schee- 
ben shows that the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity abound in light. He insisted 
that these mysteries constitute the 
richest treasure of our spiritual life; 
that dogma is not alien to life, but is 
the source and inspiration of the full- 
est life attainable by man— super- 
natural life with Christ and in Christ. 

If these mysteries lie beyond the 
reach of nature and reason, explains 
Scheeben, man can gain no part in 
them through the sole resources of 
his nature. He must receive a sort of 
new nature and must be raised by it 
to a higher sphere; when that is done 
he can take on new, mysterious rela- 
tions with supernatural things and 
enter into a new, higher, life. 

The great German theologian, by 
vigorously emphasizing the supernat- 
ural quality of Christianity, repudi- 
ates the efforts of naturalism and ra- 
tionalism to influence Christian think- 
ing. 

After reading “Nature and Grace” 
it will not be hard for the reader to 
understand why Scheeben is asso- 
ciated with St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Albert the Great and John Duns 
Scotus. $4.95. 





The ALL-PRESENT 
GOD 














by Rev. Stanislaus J. Grabowski 
Father Grabowski, long recog- 
nized for his work in Augustin- 
ian research investigates the 
mind of St. Augustine. Using 
the works of the great saint and 
other works that had an influ- 
ence on him, the author deter- 
mines how St. Augustine con- 
ceived God’s presence in the 
universe, and how he associated 
that divine presence with the 
other divine activities concern- 
ing the same universe. The au- 
thor has chosen for study the 
doctrine of divine omnipresence 
in the writings of St. Augustine, 
and his acute sense for historical 
research enables him to place 
this problem of God’s ubiquity 
in proper perspective. $4.50. 
At your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
15 and 17 S. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





Or A sunny September day in 1940, 
four boys of southwestern France 
went for a ramble in the woods with 
their dog, and discovered one of the 
most significant picture caves in the 
world. Some thirty such caves had been 
found before the boys literally stumbled 
into the Lascaux cave, but the lads had 
the word of a recognized authority, the 
Abbe Breuil, that their cave was “the 
most beautiful . . . in France... , prob- 
ably indeed the most magnificent cave 
in the whole world.” 

In THE CAVES OF THE GREAT 
HUNTERS, by Hans Baumann, a 
thinly fictionized account of the Lascaux 
discovery, the boys learn from the Abbe 
the nature and historical meaning of 
picture caves. Briefly, the caves were 
temples for the hunter ritual of ice-age 
tribesmen. To prepare for the hunt, 
which meant survival and living, and 
which was inextricably interwoven with 
individual and racial development, the 


ice-age hunter retreated to secret caves 


magnificently decorated with drawings 
of the animals he fought, and there in- 
duced in himself something like a 
trance, a state of frenzied dedication to 
the hunt. There was nothing sinister 
about this; indeed, the Abbe ventures 
the well-founded possibility that the 
hunters recognized a Great Spirit, the 
source and the focus of their skill. 

The cave pictures are not crude; there 
is evidence, and informed conjecturing 
by modern artists, that there were ice- 
age schools of art, a master instructing 
neophytes in the techniques of painting 
the woolly mammoth, the bison, the 
wild horse in intensity which would fit 
the religious emotions of the hunters. 

At one point in his story, the Abbe 
recounts the feelings of an earlier dis- 
coverer, who had to fight the skepticism 
of scholars to get his findings recognized 
as authentic: “It is a great and happy 
thing to be able to find out how some- 
thing really was, and . . . there is noth- 
ing more important for mankind than 
to grow in knowledge.” 

The great and happy discovery at 
Lascaux is well served by this book for 
young readers. The particular event and 
its significance are thoroughly, serious- 
ly and readably detailed; and there is 
invitation after invitation to the young 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


reader to enter herewith the important 
adventure of growth in knowledge. 

THE WRECK OF THE SAG- 
INAW, by Keith Robertson, is an epic 
of the sea, based on records and logs 
from the museum of the United States 
Naval Academy. 

In 1870 the U.S.S. Saginaw struck a 
reef off Ocean Island, a barren atoll in 
the Midway chain of islands in the 
Pacific. The officers and men got safely 
to the island, and salvaged enough from 
the wreck to insure their survival for 
several months. But the chances of res- 
cue were slight. To bring help, an of- 
ficer and four enlisted men set out to 
cover the 1500 miles to Hawaii in a 
small open boat covered over with a 
rude deck. 

One is at first tempted to say that the 
author, once he had uncovered the facts, 
had nothing to do but set them down 
directly. That quick reaction is a tribute 
to the author’s generous skill. Mr. Rob- 
ertson has written this gripping story 
without ever intruding between the 
reader and the five men in the boat. 

The Wreck of the “Saginaw” should 
become an adventure classic. 

Roy Campbell’s first juvenile, THE 
MAMBA’S PRECIPICE, could qualify 
as the opening section of an autobiogra- 
phy. It is described as “a story of a sum- 
mer’s adventures in South Africa,” based 
on the author’s “first-hand knowledge 
of the country.” 

The children of a white doctor living 
in South Africa spend their summer at 
a beach cottage in a remote and wild 
spot where can be glimpsed many items 
of rare and marvelous flora and fauna, 
and where can be experienced many 
startling African facts. That’s about all 
there is to the book. The story line is a 
thin thread broken into limp and little 
pieces; there is only a half-hearted try 
at characterization. The author writes 
for children very much as people un- 
used to children talk to them —with 
studied and sometimes embarrassing 
simplicity. But the writing is always lit- 
erate, and on frequent occasions success- 
ful in its obvious attempt to achieve a 
poet’s picture of the natural wonder in 
sight. 


a, 


The Mamba’s Precipice cannot right. 
ly be termed fiction, but neither can jt 
be ignored. There are assuredly children 
in every group who will find it fascinat. 
ing true-adventure, and forgive it jts 
narrative trespasses. 


HINEAS T. Barnum and Charles 

Sherwood Stratton were, both of 
them, natural-born showmen, and in 
partnership they were fabulously suc- 
cessful at pleasing the crowd and odl- 
lecting the rewards. Their association 
began when Stratton was four years old 
and twenty-five inches tall — perfectly 
formed, handsome, intelligent, and des- 
tined to go down in theatrical history 
as Barnum’s most successful celebrity, 
General Tom Thumb. 

In BARNUM PRESENTS: GEN- 
ERAL TOM THUMB, Alice Curtis 
Desmond tells the story of the lucrative, 
difficult, and endearing adventures of 
the two. At least one of the adventures, 
robbery on a European highway, sounds 
like it is coming, rich with capital let 
ters and exclamation points, right from 
Barnum’s pen. The rest is easier to be- 
lieve and fascinating to read. 

To Barnum’s constant delight, Tom: 
Thumb was not only a midget, but a 
small-size mimic, comedian, dancer, 
vaudeville singer of skill. There was a 
real friendship between the two, with 
understanding on both sides. Barnum 
loved the child Tom Thumb, and rec- 
ognized the man for his individuality 
and worth, going so far as to put him 
completely on his reluctant own in his 
courtship of the lovely little lady who 
became his wife. 

What could have been merely a sen- 
sational supplement story is, in Mrs. 
Desmond’s handling, a factual, nicely 
fictionized biography, constantly shaped 
to the interests and abilities of young 
readers. 

One of the latest fact series for young 
readers is the True Adventure Library, 
edited by Manuel Komroff. Among the 
first titles are TRUE ADVENTURES 
OF DOCTORS, by Rhoda Truax, and 
TRUE ADVENTURES OF SPIES, 
by editor Komroff himself. 

Miss Truax previously had done ex- 
tensive research in medical literature. 
The material she handles here presents 
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yo difficulties to the’ flow of her speech 
ot the dramatic organization of facts. 
The book contains fourteen chapters, 
ach recounting a significant adventure 
that advanced medical science. Even 
the histories that the cinema has already 
made familiar have power and suspense 
in Miss Truax’ factual, fast, and power- 
ful telling. 

True Adventures of Spies, on the 
other hand, is a lackadaisical treatment 
of spontaneously interesting material. 
The book consists of eleven spy stories, 
dating from the American Revolution 
to World War II. Other recent books 
for young readers have treated this ma- 
terial much better, on all counts, than 
does True Adventures of Spies. 

Lee Correy’s STARSHIP 
THROUGH SPACE is science fiction 
that recognizes the existence of God, 
and the possibility of the existence of 
God-fearing, rational beings on places 
other than Earth—in this case, on the 
stars. The book is concerned with the 
discovery of human beings who left 
Earth so long ago that history has lost 
track of them, and they themselves have 
forgot Earth. They have, however, an 
unrecognized link with Earth—a sacred 
book, the opening passages of which 
agree with the early passages of Genesis. 

The story itself is average science fic- 
tion, slowed in spots by scientific ex- 
planations, and offering only the most 
superficial character development. The 
action does include plenty of space trav- 
d, and this is described in a convincing 
manner. 

There is one odd note in the book; 
the author feels called upon to declare 
that “the end amply justifies the means” 
in one instance, and this is doubly odd 
when the reader considers that the par- 
ticular means being defended are not 
immoral, and hence do not need any 
defense. 

A small “cannery” town in the mid- 
west is the setting of Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney’s new “Youth Today” novel, A 
LONG TIME COMING. Seriously 
planned and, to a large extent, seriously 
executed, the book deals in general with 
the intricate, explosive relationship be- 
tween the small town’s citizens and the 
migratory workers at the cannery. The 
workers, of Spanish-American descent, 
are ill-treated by the officials of the 
plant, although a young personnel man- 
ager is trying to make their living and 
working conditions humanly acceptable. 
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to 16. 
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topher. Illustrated by Robert Hennerger. 
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Translated by Norman Denny. Illustrated 


by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 117 pp. $2.50. 
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Mixe’s House, by Julia L. Sauer. Illustrated 
by Don Freeman. Viking Press. 32 pp. 

$2.50. Age 3 to 6. 


Orcuips For Anita, by Marjory Hall. Illus- 
trated by Evelyn Urbanowich. Funk and 
Wagnalls. 250 pp. $2.75. Age 12 to 16. 

Tue Sitver Curtew, by Eleanor Farjeon. 
Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. Viking 
Press. 192 pp. $2.75. Age 9 to 13. 
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Illustrated by Bill Llewellyn. Henry Holt. 
241 pp. $2.50. Age 12 to 16. 

True Apventures oF Doctors, by Rhoda 
Truax. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Little, 
Brown (The True Adventure Library). 
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Komroff. Illustrated by Carl Kidwell. Lit- 
tle, Brown (The True Adventure Library). 
220 pp. $2.75. Age 12 to 16. 
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by Martha Keller. Illustrated by Richard 
Powers. Coward-McCann. Unpaged. $2.00. 
Age 6 to 9. 

Witure’s Apventures, by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Crockett Johnson. 
William R. Scott. 68 pp. $2.00. Age 4 to 9. 

Tue Wreck oF THE “Sacinaw,” by Keith 
Robertson. Illustrated by Jack Weaver. Vik- 
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Backing him up are young missionaries 
of a Protestant group, including a boy- 
ish, red-haired minister, a radical-think- 
ing reporter for the town paper, and, 


somewhat to her own surprise, the ~ 


daughter of the absentee owner of the 
cannery. 

There is more message than artistry 
in A Long Time Coming, although in 
one instance, the daughter’s feelings 
about the divorced father she tries to 
forget, Miss Whitney does achieve a 
dramatic and touching fictional pattern. 
But the message is itself important. The 
political, moral and religious necessity 
of brotherhood is conscientiously pre- 
sented. 

A Long* Time Coming has a thin 
glaze of unreality, not the offensive im- 
possibilities of magazine fiction, but the 
stereotypes that an author of limited tal- 
ent unfortunately cannot beat down. 

BONNIE, ISLAND GIRL, by Gene- 
vieve Fox, covers the four high-school 
years of a likable Maine teen-ager. Bon- 
nie’s father is a lobster fisherman, and 
the family’s island life is simple and 
warm. It is sometimes strenuous, and 


always strange to the mainland young- 
sters who are Bonnie’s classmates. Dur- 
ing her first months in the mainland 
high school, Bonnie has to work to con- 
vince her classmates that she is neither 
uncouth nor naive. 

Many of Bonnie's experiences are 
typical teen-age ones, but for the sake 
of a good story she goes on a luxurious 
cruise on a private schooner, and she 
spends a few weeks at an arty music 
camp. But the good story is always cred- 
ible, and Bonnie is real. There is a 
wholesomeness about her, and it helps 
bring off convincingly the happy end- 
ing of her romance with an island lad 
who dreams of building boats. 

High-school girls will like the book 
for its story, its romance, its background 
pictures of a life in every particular dif- 
ferent from the usual, its satisfying final 
feeling that all has turned out well for 
two nice young people. 


) = pers oF A “BLUE” FOR ILLI, 
by Nancy Hartwell, is a teen-age 
Hungarian girl, a war refugee living 
with a well-to-do American family as 
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companion to their invalid daughter. 
Illi is slowly re-learning to like and trust 
people, but her immediate reactions still 
tend to be hostile and suspicious. She 
finally accepts the family as fully as they 
accept her, but not until she very nearly 
destroys the place she is making for 
herself. 

Miss Hartwell has a polished, profes- 
sional style and a lively imagination. 
The Hungarian background to this story 
sounds authentic, and is full of convinc- 
ing detail. To it Miss Hartwell has 
added some war-wrought confusion of 
missing persons, giving her book an ab 
sorbing strain of mystery. But she ac- 
cepts too willingly the easy-to-use con- 
ventions of glamorized slick fiction—the 
happenstances of extraordinary wealth 
and accomplishments. 

Anne Emery, the author of HIGH 
NOTE, LOW NOTE, a new high- 
school romance, writes about every event 
as though it were an action just past; 
and the resulting book reads like an 
elongated committee report. 

High Note, Low Note is, | gather 
from the dust jacket, the newest book 
in a series, one centered on the large 
family of a professor of English at a 
northern university. The present hero- 
ine is the second girl of the Burnaby 
family, Jean. She is a high-school senior, 
recently become seriously interested in 
her piano lessons. Also recently, she has 
made up a long quarrel with a favorite 
boyfriend, and they are again going 
steady. 

It is hard to say if the story is really 
dull as story, the author’s deadening ap- 
proach to events effectually stifling any 
inherent interest. Certainly, the lesson 
of the tale, one about preserving per- 
sonal standards and ranking obedience 
to parents high, is admirable. But there 
is nothing to make the fictioning so, 
characterization being scrawny, and 
background blurred by its ordinariness 
ordinarily handled. 

Anita, heroine of Marjory Hall’s 
ORCHIDS FOR ANITA is nineteen, 
beautiful, wealthy, bored with leisure 
and luxury, at-loose-ends, fearful-of- 
spinsterhood, unpardonably dull. She 
uses influence to get herself a job at 
the extract company which employs an 
old boyfriend of hers, too long taken for 
granted, now suddenly fascinating in a 
Mexican tan. Anita travels back and 
forth between her Connecticut home 
and New York, with a side trip to Mary- 
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land; back and forth between bosom- 
friends who are barely distinguishable; 
back and forth between high happiness 
and low despair. This all takes involved 
explaining, and little of it is interesting. 

The plot of Orchids for Anita is ill- 
thought-out, therefore much too long. 
In place of characterization, the book 
offers descriptions that aren’t even as 
good as the standards of women’s-maga- 
zine fiction. 

THE MAGIC PICTURES, by Mar- 
cel Ayme, is a sequel to The Wonder- 
ful Farm, and has as its chief characters 
the two sensibly enchanted little farm 
girls Delphine and Marinette. 

On the wonderful farm of the girls’ 
doltish parents, the animals talk, and 
carry on in ways perversely human and 
pleasantly magical. Delphine and Mari 
nette are disobedient; there is no doubt 
about that. They paint with their new 
paintboxes at a forbidden time—they en- 
tertain a conscience-struck wolf in the 


house while their parents are away; they _ 


help the fat pig escape the just butch- 
ering knife of their father. The conse- 
quences are recounted in a spirit of fun 
that will make the child reader recog- 
nize instantly that here is a world to- 
tally and entrancingly apart from his 
own. 

M. Ayme has a confident imagina- 
tion; it furnishes novel and logical ma- 
terial for the particular magikings of the 
wonderful farm. And it is perfectly un- 
derstood by illustrator Maurice Sendak. 
His typical child is a picture and a sym- 
bol of childhood; and the other people, 
the animals, the still things are done 
with a child’s sight for the niceness and 
simple individuality in all freshly en- 
countered objects. 

THE SILVER CURLEW, by Elea- 


nor Farjeon, is a greatly elaborated ver- 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 

reviewed in this issue, are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Bishop Healy: Beloved Outcaste, 
by Albert S. Foley, S.J. 

Kateri of the Mohawks, by Marie 
Buehrle 

A Life of Mary Co-Redemptrix, 
by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


More Murder in a Nunnery, by 
Eric Shepherd 











sion of the traditional fairy story “Rum. 
pelstiltskin.” 

Twelve-year-old Poll is the extraord. 
narily bright and lively member of , 
family of slow-witted mill-folk, the Cog. 
lings. By an amusing error and evasion 
Poll’s lazy, lovely older sister Doll rm 
comes the queen of Norfolk, the bride 
of King Nollekens. Nollekens is under 
the delusion that Doll is the best spin. 
ner in Norfolk, and righteously sets her 
the impossible task of spinning a record 
amount of flax in a day. The black spin. 
dle-imp does the job, and thereby gains 
a cruel hold over Doll, and later over 
her baby daughter: if Doll cannot guess 
his name in nine tries, he takes the two 
away. Spunky little Poll, aided by the 
mystic and mysterious fisherman Char. 
lee Loon, tracks the imp to his hideous 
court, and finally outwits him. 

This is the barest outline of the story, 
and makes no mention of the title char. 
acter. No real need for that here; suf- 
fice to say that the tale is immensely 
involved and overfull of things magical. 
It belongs to the “dark” area of folk- 
lore, its quota of lighthearted characters 
notwithstanding. The writing is far 
above ordinary, but the book has not a 
total imaginative neatness. 


LEARN from THE GREAT 

ISLAND, by Clare Bice, that New- 
foundland is Canada’s newest province. 
It is also a uniquely interesting place in 
itself, with its majestic coastline, its 
characteristic fishing industry, its ways 
and customs. These interests, adequate- 
ly handled, are enough to lure a young 
reader through a short book, and, ade- 
quately handled, they will work for The 
Great Island. 

The book has a slight, low-keyed mys- 
tery, about the search for buried pirate- 
treasure made by two young lads of 
Newfoundland, one of whom hopes to 
garner enough loot to prevent the fam- 
ily’s moving away to more prosperous 
territory. 

The Great Island has the look of a 
text. The writing is in a monotone, and 
the stuff of which the authentically 
mysterious is made, is absent. 

THE IMPORTANT POCKETS OF 
PAUL, by Lilian Moore, is a “lesson” 
book—quite obvious to adult readers but 
authentic enough in feeling and detail 
to hold the interest of youngsters. The 
vital need for a boy’s pocket parapher- 
nalia is established first; Paul puts to 
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‘mmediate and important use a number 
of objects which had been the despair 
of his ever-mending mother. The book 
shifts ground a little to try out the idea 
of a boy’s building of his courage. Paul 
is afraid to swim. The ingenious plan 
of his friend the watchmaker helps him 
overcome this fear. The Important Pock- 
ets of Paul does not exhibit an outstand- 
ing narrative talent, but it is honest and 
thoroughly sympathetic. 

THE LUCKY BASEBALL BAT, by 
Matt Christopher, is a story about a 
youngster named Marvin, who is base- 
ball-mad, but totally lacking in self-con- 
fidence. A new boy in town, Marvin 
makes the local pee-wee team, but he 
attributes his success to a special bat 
given him by a high-school-age friend. 
When the bat shatters, so does Marvin’s 
skill. It is restored in an obvious way, 
and Marvin learns an obvious lesson 
about luck. For a young fan, The Lucky 
Baseball Bat will be good reading, with 
' ff its lively descriptions of important plays. 
But the book has little to offer in the 
way of the unusual, humorous, or ex- 
; — citing in plot; or the convincing in 
| ff characterization. 

WILLIE’S ADVENTURES, by 
Margaret Wise Brown, is a collection of 
three stories, one of which appeared in 
1944 as a separate book, titled Willie’s 
Walk. 

; All of illustrator Crockett Johnson’s 
| | folk are fresh-faced and slightly startled, 
} Tf and he was a good choice to do the up- 
} Ff right young man Willie; Willie must 
~ | deal with things like a nailed-down box 
} | containing a piping animal, a new suit 
‘ | with seven empty pockets, and a stretch 
of wild countryside on the way to 
Grandntama’s. 

This unimpeded narration is quite 
different from the rich, sensory picture- 
f | writing which is Margaret Wise Brown’s 
) | representative contribution to literature 
- | for youngest readers. In its type, it is 
$ fan accomplishment. Imagination, hu- 
mor, movement are in the stories, and 
4 7 each has an enviable wholeness. 

1 | THE WAR WHOOP OF THE 
y | WILY IROQUOIS, by Martha Keller, 
isa re-telling of an obscure incident 
mentioned in a newspaper dated Sep- 
tember 29, 1780. A pioneer family—fa- 
t J ther, mother, son, and daughter—fight 
| | of an Indian attack, each one contribut- 
€ | ing his bit to the achievement. The 
- § book is nicely written, but the story it- 
0 ff self is slight. It is a household favorite 
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in the author’s family, and it is gener- 
ous of her to share. It is just too bad 
that she could not also share the story- 
telling father (mentioned on the dust 
jacket) whose special talent it is to make 
this tale exciting and satisfying. 
Four-year-old Robert, hero of Julia L. 
Sauer’s MIKE’S HOUSE, goes to the 
weekly picture-book hour at the public 
library to listen to stories, and to with- 
draw books for home reading. His favor- 
ite above all others is Mike Mulligan 
and His Steam Shovel (an actual book, 





by Virginia Lee Burton). So real has it 
become that the library, for Robert, is 
“Mike’s house.” One snowy day, Robert 
gets lost on his way to Mike’s house. 
Happy rescue by a friendly policeman 
and mild confusion about Robert's 
friend Mike work up the main plot in- 
terest. 

Mike’s House could make the library 
seem a personal and enjoyable place to 
youngest readers, and for this it is to be 
cherished. But stylistically it is certainly 
not an outstanding picture book. 





APOLOGETICS 
(Continued from page 277) 


ism and evolutionism. Men like Spen- 
cer, Huxley and Arnold, looking to a 
Reality behind the flux of temporal phe- 
nomena, Noyes likens to the Athenians 
who worshipped the Unknown God. It 
was his close study of these men and 
their deepest yearnings that brought 
Noyes to a knowledge of the Christian 
God. Another volume of a distinctly in- 
tellectual type is Ronald Knox’s The 
Hidden Stream, a collection of lectures 
he delivered at Oxford on questions per- 
taining to the Christian faith. 

The classical method is sometimes 
called the philosophico-historical meth- 
od since it combines with philosophical 
proofs the proofs from history for the 
divinity of Christ and His establishment 
of the Church. Ross Hoffman’s Restora- 
tion is a book for a serious student of 
history. It is an enthusiastic work show- 
ing how he began as an unbeliever and 
yet was overcome by the transcendent 
power of the Church. The first part of 
Arnold Lunn’s Now I See is a record 
of his personal journey into faith but 
thé second part good-humoredly demol- 
ishes the claims of religious experience, 
intuition or inner light as religious cri- 
teria. He takes his stand on reason as 
the only reliable test of truth. John 
Moody’s The Long Road Home is a 
Wall Street man’s account of a long 
campaign of rewarding study stemming 
from sorrow at the death of his son. 

The finest example of apologetic writ- 
ing in the psychological category is Karl 
Stern’s Pillar of Fire. It casts light on 
the sufferings of the modern Jew and 
in general on the despair of modern 
man. The autobiography has its begin- 
nings in a Bavarian town and takes us 
to Stern’s conversion in Canada. It is 
an exhaustive and sympathetic examina- 


tion of the bewildered mind of the man 
of the Twentieth Century. Thomas 
Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain is a 
touching narrative of God’s dealings 
with a typical college liberal of the thir- 
ties who was transformed into a monk 
of simple, celestial faith. The book is 
the work of a skilled literary craftsman 
and is full of wit and wisdom. The Ro- 
man Road is somewhat reminiscent of 
Merton’s masterpiece. This Cambridge 
student’s odyssey is like a prayer but it 
doesn’t quite reach the Holy Saturday 
exultation of Merton’s song of triumph. 
The author is George Lamb. 

One of the most discerning of apolo- 
getical books is Rosalind Murray’s The 
Good Pagan’s Failure. Not as intimate 
as Stern or Merton, yet she comes quite 
as Close to the core of the contemporary 
problem. She contrasts the Christian 
and the conscientious pagan. She shows 
that, in spite of all his good will, he 
fails because he tries to rely on moral 
standards without the Christian dogmas 
in which they have their roots. One 
critic said of her that in this book ‘she 
evidences a Spenglerian pessimism. It is 
true that she shows up the good pagan 
as a forlorn and frustrated person but 
she also points out the bright path that 
leads to salvation and renewal, the path 
of Christian faith. Likewise her Forsak- 
en Fountain is a penetrating study of 
the world’s misery but also a guide to 
the fountain of wisdom which is prayer. 
She makes God accessible to all pro- 
vided there is no arrogance but recep- 
tiveness, vision and humility. Noble 
Castle, by Christopher Hollis, treats of 
Dante’s noble castle where lived pre- 
Christian pagans shadowed by the fact 
that they could not attain to that vision 
of God which is the true happiness of 
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man. The theme of the book is that 
man was made for the worship of God, 
and if he constructs a purely secular 
society, he will find himself worship- 
ping folly. 

Then there are the autobiographies of 
John Wu and Paul Sih. Wu’s Beyond 
East and West tells how this Taoist-Con- 
fucian - Buddhist became a Methodist, 
then ultimately a Roman Catholic. It is 
poetic, emotional and full of compas- 
sion. When he was a student at the 
University of Michigan Law School he 
entered into a correspondence with Jus- 
tice Holmes and this chapter in the 
autobiography is striking for the con- 
trast between the naivete of Wu and 
the calculating judiciousness of the great 
Holmes. Paul Sih’s From Confucius to 
Christ is a record of a conversion by 
way of the heart. Strangely, Sih states 
that he began to love the Church be- 
fore it occurred to him that he might 
love God or have a rational belief in 
him. Slow Dawning is the down-to-earth 
story of a wife-and-mother who travelled 
from agnosticism to faith in her nine- 
year pilgrimage. Jane Howes tells her 
story intimately and charmingly, with- 
out sentimentality and with the rugged 
strength of a woman of sincerity and 
common sense. 


gm WE TuRN from the personal- 
ized exposition of Catholic teach- 
ing as found in autobiographies, we find 
that the authors seem to pay little atten- 
tion to the psychological approach. 
Frank Sheed summarizes the chief doc- 
trines of the Church in his Theology 
and Sanity and shows how we cannot 
live sane:y without knowing our place 
and purpose in the universe. As the title 
suggests, the author’s concern is with 
theology rather than psychology. E. I. 
Watkin’s Catholic Centre points out the 
fact that Catholicism is the via media 
that avoids the excesses or defects of 
other religions. Unless Some Man Show 
Me, by Rev. Alexander Jones, deals with 
knotty scriptural problems in a breezy 
style. 

The Creed in Slow Motion is a hu- 
morous, almost flippant discussion of the 
principal Catholic doctrines. The same 
author, Msgr. Ronald Knox, also wrote 
The Belief of Catholics, a profound 
study that is almost Chestertonian in the 
novel manner in which the author sheds 
new light on old beliefs. John Brunini’s 
Whereon To Stand is a thoroughly com- 
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petent exposition of Catholic doctrines, 
practices and history. 

Controversy will never die as long as 
Arnold Lunn is on the scene. He is a 
firm believer in the merits of religious 
controversy but he seems to be one of 
the last survivors of a noble race. He 
can conduct a controversy in sheer good- 
humor without stirring up bad feeling. 
He early hit upon the idea of publish- 
ing an exchange of controversial letters. 
Notable among these were Difficulties, 
his record of the epistolary controversy 
with Ronald Knox that helped to bring 
him to the Church, and Is Christian- 
ity True?, the tilt with C. E. M. Joad, 
the skeptical philosopher. (Incidentally, 
Joad died last year but before his de&th 
published The Recovery of Religion, in 
which he stated very cogent reasons for 
becoming a Christian though he did not 
go the full way and become a Catholic.) 
Arnold Lunn’s Third Day is perhaps the 
most convincing argument for the fact 
of the Resurrection that has ever ap- 
peared in English. It reminds one of 
Morison’s Who Moved the Stone?, but 
it is not a mere preof of the historicity 
of the Easter miracle: it is a scientific 
and philosophical defense of miracles 
generally and an external and internal 
proof of the credibility of the Gospels. 

Rev. John A. O’Brien has inaugurated 
a new type of apologetic publication. 
He has published several collections of 


convert-stories. Where I Found Chris 
gives the history of fourteen converts, 
such as Avery Dulles, Katherine Bur 
ton, et al., and Road To Damascus te 
counts the spiritual pilgrimage of fifteen 
others, such as Waugh, Oursler, Gretta 
Palmer, et al. Still a third volume of this 
type is The Way To Emmaus. 

Through Hundred Gates, by Fathers 
Severin and Stephen Lamping, relates 
the conversion stories of forty-one im 
portant converts in many lands. The 
Rev. John M. Oéesterreicher in The 
Walls Are Crumbling studies seven 
Jews who turned to the Christian faith. 
It is heavy but rewarding reading and 
the author reveals a keen religious in- 
sight. While all these Jews found Christ, 
not all accepted Baptism and I fear the 
book might influence in the wrong dé 
rection a Jew who is intellectually com 
vinced of the case for Catholicism but 
reluctant to take the final step. 

It is difficult to assign Algernon Ce 
cil’s A House In Bryanston Square to 
any special category. It is not a convert 
story but an intimate journal in which 
the author descants on a multitude of 
topics in his relentless search for the 
truth beyond the shams of life. Portions 
of the book, however, contain some of 
the finest specimens of apologetic writ 
ing I have ever read. The chapter er 
titled “Our Lady’s Mirror” is a paean 
to the creative power of Christian faith 
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that was the source of the vitality of 
The Great Society under Our Lady’s 
Regency in the Middle Ages. The Cecil 
hook is an urbane and gracious plea for 
Catholicism such as Henry Adams 
would have written if he had become 
4 Catholic. 

Several excellent guide-books to con- 
vertmaking techniques have been pub- 
lished in recent years. There is John A. 
OBrien’s Winning Converts, a sympo- 
dum by convert-winners such as Bishop 
Sheen and Clare Luce. Rev. John T. 
McGinn, C.S.P., not only edits the 
monthly release Techniques For Con- 
vet Makers but has also written a 
vey helpful brochure entitled “The 
Conversion of Non-Catholics in the 
United States.” Father Bertrand Con- 
way, C.S.P., is well-known for his 
Question Box, the source-book which 
gives the answer to the ordinary ques- 
tions of inquirers. 

Several outstanding articles on apolo- 
getics have appeared in recent issues of 
catholic periodicals. Father C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., wrote a series of five ar- 
ticles for The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review entitled “Apologetics and Man’s 
Changing Mind,” the series beginning 
with the October, 1949, issue and end- 
ing in February, 1950. His insistence 
on Christ’s life as the center of all our 
teaching reminds me of Frank Sheed’s 
similar admonitions in his brochure Are 
We Really Teaching Religion? Other 
exceptional apologetic articles can be 
found in the recent Commonweal series 
om “Catholicism in America.” Justine 
Krug’s “From East and From West” 
(Catholic World, Nov., 1953) and con- 
vert-minister J. H. Prince’s “In His Will 
ls Our Peace” (Catholic World, August, 
1953) are also worthy of commendation. 
I must not omit an accolade to The 
Theology Digest for its numerous apolo- 
getic materials. 

In conclusion, I would venture to say 
that there is a promising though not 
prodigious effervescence of interest in 
the apologetic task in America today. It 
is heartening to know that the clergy 
are more apostolically alert: it is even 
more encouraging to discover that the 
laity are now beginning to understand 
that since they live “in the world,” the 
main burden of the apostolate falls 
squarely upon their shoulders. From 
their generous hearts and hands will 
come the better apologetic writings of 
tomorrow. 


May, 1954 
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did the first edition, with its separate 
volume of bibliography) but to the gen- 
eral reader. Here is what the scholars of 
this generation think of our literary 
past; a fresh job, they say, for every 
generation, “for each generation must 
define the past in its own terms.” In 
mid-century, then, here, in eighty-two 
chapters (whose titles distinguish twen- 
ty-one authors by name) we have a re- 
port on the great American experiment 
in its growth from colonial status to 
(after 1925) that of a world literature. 
In the 1402 pages of text in this one- 
volume edition there is a wealth of fas- 
cinating factual material. Not only are 
the major authors justly noticed, but 
the homely realities of literature as a 
business—art in the market place—are 
given careful consideration. So thorough 
is this book’s coverage that it renders 
every previous account both parochial 
and obsolete. 

“The idea of America,” Literary His- 
tory of the United States makes plain, 
“was becoming itself a part of the cul- 
tural tradition of Europe.” The precise 
workings of our repayment of cultural 
indebtedness are carefully shown. We 
contributed to the European idea of 
grandeur in scenery, of course, and we 
provided the Noble Savage. In George 
Washington we gave Europe the great 
symbol of republican energies, the “Cin- 
cinnatus” of orderly revolution, the pa- 
triot who was a reproach to dictators. 
The influence of Franklin and Jefferson 
was even more significant. In a literary 
way, Poe’s influence on French litera- 
ture more than made up for Irving’s de- 
pendence on the English. And in the 
early decades of this century, while 
Chekhov was influencing American 
writers, the Russians were imitating O. 
Henry. And if the present is merely a 
time of literary “inventory,” we can at 
least take satisfaction in the fact that 
“never before had the United States 
reached a time of such full and stable 
maturity of culture.” 

In both of the books discussed above, 
authors, great and small, are considered 
in terms of their significance to students 
and serious readers, to all who have an 
active hand in the conveyance of the 
masterpieces of a culture. But authors 
exist in memory by virtue of their words 
as well as their works, by the “quotable” 


stanza, sentences, or paragraphs (never 
whole pages) they have left behind 
them. What becomes of even the word- 
iest authors under time’s sifting is help- 
fully and even amusingly revealed in 
The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
(Oxford University Press, $8.50), now 
in a revised second edition. Here, al- 
phabetically from Abelard to Zola, are 
all who have written, spoken, or had 
attributed to them remembered words, 
wise or unwise. What with the alpha- 
betical arrangement, the ample (414 
pages) index, and the numbering of 
each quotation on the page, this is a 
book for quick and efficient reference. 
But The Oxford Dictionary of Quo- 
tations is a book as well that will tempt 
to inefficiency; that is, to delighted 
browsing. Everyone will find here things 
remembered or half-remembered and at 
the same time be humbled and informed 
to find as matter “everybody” quotes 
statements one never heard of. Shake- 
speare leads of course (with sixty-five 
full pages); Chesterton has two full 
pages and a column of a third; Socrates 
has two sentences. Al Smith has one 
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entry: “Nothing doing. That's just ba- 
loney. Everybody knows I can’t lay 
bricks.” One can spend endless fas- 
cinated hours with this remarkable book. 
Who first used the expression “fresh as 
paint’? Who first described atomic 
smoke as a mushroom? What is the 
English and the Latin of Pope Greg- 
ory’s remark about the Anglo-Saxons? 
How many famous statements about 
“deeds” are there? Your reviewer knows 
all these things—when this book lies 
open before him. 

Finally, this Marian Year is the fif- 
tieth anniversary year of one of the most 
indispensable desk and general reference 
books we have. The National Catholic 
Almanac 1954 (St. Anthony's Guild, 
$2.50, paper; $3.00, cloth) is a one-vol- 
ume library which is not duplicated 
anywhere, and which has no near rivals. 


Balanced between permanent informa- 
tion and facts and figures on the year 
just past, it presents doctrinal and in- 
formational material clearly and with 
precision. Among this year’s new fea- 
tures are the Pope’s Marian Year En- 
cyclical and the 1953 Statement of the 
American Bishops on the dignity of 
man. Sports, the UN, the history of the 
Church’s important anniversaries, Cath- 
olic book lists, descriptions of religious 
orders, accounts of lay organizations— 
these are only a few of the subjects upon 
which reliable data can be found in 
these 800 pages. To say that a book 
should be in every home and known to 
every reader is often mere reviewer's 
hyperbole, but not here; The National 
Catholic Almanac, for its variety, up-to- 
dateness, and authority stands alone as 
a source of reference and instruction. 
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of Grace Statue lamps. . . . Illuminated 
from within, a life-like statue. Shines 
like a luminous apparition in the dark, 
lighting your way. ($7.50 each).” 
“NEW-—Peace Light. Beautiful pearl- 
like crucifix rises from decorative cer- 
amic flower pot with pressed glass flow- 
ers concealing electric bulb. Rays of 
light shine on Gold plated Corpus and 
gleam softly through flowers. ($11.95).” 


“HE-MAN voice! Strengthen your 
voice this tested scientific way. Yes— 
you may now be able to improve the 
POWER of your speaking and singing 
voice . . . in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training lessons, mostly si- 
lent.” 

“NEW! Magic panel feature slims 
like magic. Look slimmer, more youth- 
ful, reduce your appearance. The figure 
adjuster must be the best girdle you 
ever wore. . . . Safely scientific. . . . Let 
it give you a more beautiful figure . . . 
the slimmer, trimmer, figure that in- 
vites romance. ($4.98).” 

“DESTROY unwanted hair forever. 
Temporary relief is not enough. Only 
by killing the hair root can you be sure. 
. . . Brings relief and social happiness.” 

“READ a chapter a day—Keep the 
devil away! You are very much of an 
exception if you do not have moments 
where you feel that the world is con- 
spiring against you. . . . You can take 
pills to quiet your nerves; you can read 
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books about being cool, calm and col- 
lected. But there is no better medicine 
than a spiritual tonic for the blues or 
jitters, or as consolation for those seri- 
ously afflicted. You will find such a 
tonic in a set of books called .. . 
($5.00).” 


“HOLY pictures that come to life in 
your hands. Pictures that live—inspire— 
startle. You will hold your breath in 
amazement. . . . The Sacred Heart— 
Hands move as if giving a blessing. Eyes 
piously close and open. The flaming 
heart and stained window present an 
air of holiness. A spiritual exaltation. 
Madonna—the Blessed Virgin looks at 
you lifting her lovely face and hands in 
prayer. The moving lips seem to speak 
to you. This is a miracle surpassing all 
wonder. Pope Pius XII — His holiness 
pronounces the Papal Blessings with 
moving lips, eyes and expressive hands.” 


“INSPIRING Madonna and Child 
Baby Shoe Shrine. Never before such a 
perfect setting for baby shoes. 
($5.95).” 

“HAVE You a Prayer Light in your 
home? Here is the Prayer Light of To- 
day—The Image inside of the bulb lights 
up in a soft Halo-like glow—It is a beau- 
tiful expression of Faith and Reverence. 
. . . Encourages regular prayer and a 
comforting night light too. . . . ($3.50).” 

“IMAGINE praying to Our Blessed 
Mother and actually touching beads con- 





taining water from the miraculoy 
spring created by Holy Mary! Bea 
contain water from the Miraculoy 
Fountain at Lourdes—the exact Place 
where St. Bernadette saw the vision of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. . . . You'll feel 
closer than ever to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary when you say this Rosary becayse 
Our Blessed Mother created the Spring 
from which this water was taken! What 
help do you need? Now you can gay 
this special Rosary . . . to help you gain 
special favors, graces, blessings, to deep 
en your understanding of the Rosary 
and bring you closer to Our Blessed 
Mother! . . . Only a limited supply of 
precious Lourdes water is available » 
we urge you to act quickly. . . . ($4.98),” 


“MUSICAL family shrine. Saints 
emerge and return to inspiring music, 
. . . Press a button. Imported Swiss mu- 
sic box plays Gounod’s Ave Maria while 
doors swing open to form a six-sided 
altar with container for blessed holy wa 
ter on one panel and beautifully sculp- 
tured figures of Virgin Mary, Mary and 
John, Sacred Heart of Jesus, Infant of 
Prague and St. Anthony on the other 
panels. Press the button again. The 
doors swing shut to the celestial strains 
of Schubert’s Ave Maria. Automatic 
spring action—no cords or wires. . 


($19.95).” 
“PARDON crucifix free. . . . With 


scapular and miraculous medals. Leaflet 
explains indulgences. Absolutely free, 
no” obligation. Valuable gifts easily 
earned.” 


“MIRACLE CROSS, a blessing to 
carry. Yes—this is a Miracle! When 
you wear this beautiful cross and chain, 
you'll be proud of it as a lovely piece 
of jewelry. Be doubly proud—because 
you'll know—and your friends can see- 
that when you look through the center 
of cross, you will see the Lord’s Prayer. 
... A truly wonderful gift—you'll be 
blessed. ($1.59).” 


“HEARING BAD? If so you will be 
happy to know how we have improved 
the hearing and relieved those miserable 
head noises caused by catarrh of the 
head, for thousands of people (many 
past 70) who have used our simple . . . 
home treatment in the past 16 years. 
This may be the answer to your prayer. 

. . Head noises like crickets, bells, 
whistles, clicking, escaping steam of 
many other sounds. . . .” 
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